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i> Mr. Hveston, a gentleman of character and standing, is about visiting 


the South and South-west, upon business connected with this and similar estab- 
lishments. He will receive subscriptions for the KnickERBOCKER; and our 
friends will confer a favor upon the Editor, by rendering him such aid, and ex- 
tending to him such courtesies, as may be in their power. 
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LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


NOMBSER THREE. 


Havana, November 18, 1844, 


Tue political changes adopted in Spain in 1812 and 1820 were pro- 
ductive of similar changes in the island; and when in both instances the 
constitution was proclaimed, the perpetual members of the municipalities 
were at once deprived of office, and their successors elected by the peo- 
ple. The provincial assembly was called, and held its sessions. ‘The 
militia was organized ; the press made entirely free, the verdict of a 
jury deciding actions for its abuses ; and the same courts were in no in- 
stance to determine a cause the second time. But if the institution of 
the Consulado was very beneficent during Ferdinand’s absolute sway, 
the ultra-popular grants of the constitutional system, which could hardly 
be exercised with quiet in Spain, were ill-adapted to a country more 
advanced in civilization, and stained with all those vices that are the 
legitimate curse of a slave country. That system was so democratic, 
that the king was deprived of all political authority. No intermediate 
house of nobility or senators tempered the enactments of a single elec- 
tive assembly. This sudden change from a very absolute government, 
with its usual concomitant, a corrupt and debased public sentiment, to 
the full enjoyment of republican privileges, served only to loosen all the 
ties of decency and decorum throughout the Spanish community. Infi- 
delity resulted from it ; and that veil of respeet for the religion of their 
fathers, which still covered the deformity of such a state of society, was 
imprudently thrown aside. As the natural consequence of placing the 
instruments of freedom in the hands of an ignorant multitude, their minds 
were filled with visions of that chimerical equality which the world is . 
never to realize. The rich found themselves deprived of their aceus- 
tomed influence, and felt that there was little chance of obtaining justice 
from the common people, (in no place so formidable as in Cuba, from 
the heterogeneous nature of the population,) and who were now, in a 
manner, arrayed against them throughout the land. They, of course, 
eagerly wished the return of the old system of absolute rule. But 
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2 Letters from Cuba. . anuary, 


I woubd here remark, ry particularly call your attention to the fact, 
that the proprietors only asked for that liberal and noble policy which 
they had enjoyed at the hands of the Spanish monarch ; not, most surely, 
that oppressive and nondescript government which, by separating the 
interest of the country from that of her nearest rulers, and destroying 
all means of redress or complaint, has thrust the last offspring of Spain 
into an abyss of bloodshed and ruin. 

During the second period of democratic, or what was called constitu- 
tional government, which commenced in 1820, the masonic societies 
came into vogue here as they did in the mother country. They adopted 
different plausible pretexts, though to speak the truth, they were little 
more than clubs for amusement and revelry. One of them, called the 
‘ Sons of Bolivar,’ went so far as to discuss whether, in case of a Colum- 
bian invasion, it would be more expedient to avoid a collision in the pre- 
sence of the slaves, by giving way peaceably before the invading army. 
Happily for Cuba, and certainly in consequence of the judicious inter- 
ference of the United States, which foresaw in the preservation of its 
tranguillity the advantages of a fruitful commerce, the invasion did not 
take place. And if the island has since had to lament the gradual en- 
croachments of the executive, in all the several branches of its politics 
and administration, it has also been preserved from the sanguinary re- 
sults which the premature establishment of ultra free institutions has 
produced in all the numerous countries which once formed the dominion 
of Spain in America. ‘They may now be recovering from the anar- 
chical effects of the sudden change ; but that they have experienced a 
severe scourge, the principal and only fruits of independence to the first 
generation of its recipients, the people of Cuba are most thoroughly con- 
vinced. We must, however, consider that the subsequent jealous policy 
of the Spanish government has been altogether unwarranted. 

First, because those discussions of the ‘Sons of Bolivar’ were owing - 
to the countenance of the liberal government given to those very socie- 
ties; a thing entirely uncalled for among a people permitted to meet 
freely and name a portion of their rulers. 

Secondly, because for political ends, no property qualification was re- 
quired ; a provision which, however well adapted toa country like ours, 
where constitutional rights have been exercised ever since colonial 
times, could not be safely overlooked in one just emerging from a des- 
potic though beneficent government. 

Thirdly, because a respectable portion of the old Spaniards residing 
here were themselves desirous of upholding the constitutional system in 
Cuba which they saw tottering in Spain. General Vives, who com- 
manded at that time, regarded the cireumstance with anxious solicitude, 
and very reasonably inferred that, if the constitution of 1812 was sus- 
tained in this country after the king’s absolute power was acknowledged 
in Spain, the consequences would be fatal to its dependence, however 
rational and honest the views of the constitutionalists might be consid- 
ered. Hence his strenuous efforts in 1824, after the restoration of Fer- 
dinand, to make the most of the wild and varying schemes which had 
been proposed in the Soles de Bolivar, under the democratic institutions, 
and of the relaxation of the reins of government I have described. The 
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greatly-reduced Spanish military force at that time in the island, and the 
fact that much of it consisted of regular regiments and native militia, 
are sufficient proof that to the solid good sense of the inhabitants, rather 
than any show of force, should be attributed the immediate disappear- 
ance of those germs of disquietude. Not even the weakness of General 
Kindelan could induce the planters to lose sight of their chief interest. 
Though General Vives subsequently desired to impress the constitu- 
tional party with the idea that they might be carried farther than they 
meant to go, and with that view took especial care that a well-concerted 
scheme for throwing off the Spanish yoke should appear to have been 
devised, it must be acknowledged, that notwithstanding he caused the 
persecution and imprisonment of many individuals, and occasionally the 
ruin and misery of their families, he oftentimes also interfered to miti- 
gate the appalling and unavoidable excesses of those menials of govern- 
ment, ever ready in such circumstances to exceed the wishes of the lead- 
ing statesmen, and to make political difficulties subservient to the vilest 
purposes. That which should have warned the Spanish ministry of the 
inexpediency of establishing such inappropriate institutions, brought upon 
the island all its subsequent misfortunes. I refer to the Royal Order 
of 1825, which being the existing law of the land, I take the liberty to 
translate : 


‘War Department. The King our master, in whose royal mind great confidence has been inspired 
by your excellency’s proved fidelity, indefatigable zeal in his majesty’s service, judicious and well- 
concerted steps taken since Y. E. had charge of the government, in order to keep in quietude his 
faithful inhabitants, confine within the proper limits such as would deviate from the path of honor, 
and punish such as forgetting their duties would dare commit excesses in opposition to our wise laws ; 
well convinced as H. Mi. feels, that at no time and under no circumstances whatever will the principles 
of rectitude and love toward H. M. royal person be weakened which now distinguish Y. F..; and be- 
ing at the same time desirous of preventing the embarrassments which under extraordinary circum- 
stances might arise from a division in the command, and from the complicated authority and powers of 
the different officers of government, forthe important end of maintaining in that island his sovereign 
authority and the public quiet, it has pleased H. M., in conformity with the advice of his council of 
ministers, to authorize your excellency, fully investing you with the whole extent of power which 
by the royal ordinances is granted to the governors of besieged towns. In consequence thereof H. 
M. most amply and unrestrictedly authorizes Y. KE. not only to remove from that island such persons, 
holding offices from government or not, whatever their occupation, rank, class, or situation in life may 
be, whose residence there you may believe prejudicial, or whose public or private conduct may ap- 
pear suspicious to you, employing in their stead faithful servants of H. M., who shall fully deserve 
your excellency’s confidence; but also to suspend the execution of whatever royal orders or general 
decrees in all the different branches of the administration, or in any part of them, as Y. E. may think 
conducive to the royal service; it being in any case required that these measures be temporary, and 
that Y. E. make report of them for his majesty’s sovereign approval. 

‘In granting Y. KE. this marked proof of his royal esteem, and of the high trust your proven loyalty 
deserves, H. M. expects that in due correspondeuce to the same, Y. E. will use the most wakeful! pru- 
dence and reserve, joined to an indefatigable activity and unyielding firmness, in the exercise of your 
excellency’s authority, and trusts that as your excellency shall by this very pleasure and graciousness 
of H. M. be held to a more strict responsibility, Y E. will redouble his vigilance that the laws be ob- 
served, that justice be administered, that H. M. faithful vassals be protected and rewarded, and pun- 
ishment without partiality or indulgence inflicted on those who, forgetful of their duty and their obli- 
gations to the best and most benevolent of monarchs, shall oppose those laws, decidedly abetting sinis- 
ter plots, with infraction of them and disregard of the decrees from them issuing. And I therefore, by 
royal order, inform Y. E. of the same for Y. E.’s intelligence, satisfaction, and exact observance thereof. 


Gop preserve your excellency’s life. Madrid ,28 May, 1825 Armericu.’ 


The sad effects of this royal order, which the king only meant to be 
observed temporarily, and under a strict responsibility, ‘le mas estrecta 
responsibilidad,’ were not immediately felt. ‘Truth and justice compel 
me to assert,’ says one of the most enlightened Cubans, on being rejected 
from the Cortes, in common with all the deputies from this province, 
‘that notwithstanding the terrible authority conferred on the Captain- 
General by this royal order, Vives, who then held that office, far from 
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putting it in execution during his long government, discovered that its 
application would be equally disadvantageous to Cuba and Spain. 
Under a mild and conciliatory policy this island became the refuge of 


many unhappy proscripts, who were expelled from the peninsular ter- 
ritory by the arm of tyranny.’ 


The very judicious administration of the Count Villaneuva, as In- 
tendant, which had undoubtedly an influence materially advantageous 
to the country, was likewise calculated to make every one forget the 
depressed political condition to which the new law had reduced the in- 
habitants of Cuba. Under its fearful and comprehensive provisos, 
since become the scourge of the land, public bodies were respected. 
Some of them constantly consulted together on grave subjects, such as the 
rural and domestic police for the management of slaves, the imposition of 
taxes and judiciary reform, and enjoy ed the privilege of printing their 
reports, without applying he the consent of the executive officers ; and 
the press was moreover very far from being restricted as it now is. 

As a proof that the political servitude created by the royal order of 
1825 was not intended to be permanent, 1 make an extract from an 
article on the dangers of the slave-trade, published in a periodical of 
Havana, in 1832, "under the despotic government of Ferdinand, and 
seventeen years after*issuing the royal order above referred to. Immedi- 
ately following a very precise detail of facts, of the numbers of im- 
ported slaves, ‘and of the relative position of the races, we read : 


‘Tus far we have only considered the power which has its origin in the numbers of the colored 
population that surrounds us. What a picture we might draw, if we were to portray this immense 
body acting under the influence of political and moral causes, and presenting a spectacle unknown in 
history! We surely shall not doit. But we should be guilty of moral treason to our country, if we 
were to forget the efforts now making to effect a change in the condition of the African race. Philan- 
thropic laws, enacted by some of the European nations, associations of distinguished Englishmen, 
periodicals solely devoted to this subject, eloquent parliamentary debates whose echoes are constantly 
repeated on this side the Atlantic, bold exhortations from the pulpits of religious sects, political prin- 
ciples which with lightning rapidity are spreading in both hemispheres, and very recent commotions 
in several parts of the West Indies, every thing is calculated to awaken us from our profound slum- 
ber and remind us that we must save our country. And should this our beloved mother ask us what 
measures we have adopted to extricate her from her danger, what would those who boast themselves 
her dutiful sons, answer? The horrid traffic in human blood is carried on in defiance of the laws, and 
men who assume the name of patriots, being no other than parricides, cover the land with shackled 
victims. And as if this were not sufficiently fearful, with criminal apathy, Africans freed and brought 
to this country by English policy, are permitted to reside in our midst. How different the conduct of 
our neighbors the Americans! Notwithstanding the rapid iucrease of their country ; notwithstand- 
ing the white has constantly been four-fifths more numerous than the colored population, and have 
ten and a half millions to offset two millions; notwithstanding the importation of the latter is pro- 
hibited from one end of the republic to the other, and Eurepean immigration immense; notwith- 
standing the countries lying upon their boundaries have no slaves to inspire dread, they organize asso- 
ciations, raise funds, purchase lands in Africa, establish colonies, favor the emigration of the colored 
population to them, increasing their exertions as the exigency may require, not faltering in their 
course, and leaving no expedient untried which shall prove them friends of humanity and their coun- 
try. Not satisfied with these general measures, some States have adopted very thorough and efficient 
measures. In December, 1831, Louisiana passed a law prohibiting importation of slaves even from 
other States of the Union. 

‘Behold the movement of a great people, who would secure their safety! Behold the model you 
should imitate! But we are told your efforts are vain. You cannot justly reproach us. Our planta- 
tions need hands, and if we cannot obtain negroes, what shall we do? We are far from wishing to 
offend a class equally deserving respect and esteem, including many we are happy to call friends. 
We are habitually indulgent, and in no instance more so than in that before us. The notions and 
examples to which they have been accustomed justify in a great measure the part they act, and an 
immediate benefit and remote danger authorize in others a course of conduct which we wish may 
never be generally and permanently adopted. We would not rudely censure the motives of the 
planters. Our mission requires us only to remark, that it is necessary to adopt some other plan, since 
the change in politics is inconsistent with and hostile to the much longer continuance of the illicit 
traffic in slaves. We all know that England has, both with selfish and humane motives, made and is 
still making great eflorts against it by means of treaties. She is no longer the only power thus en- 
gaged, since France is also taking her share in the enterprise. The United States will soon appear in 
the field to vindicate down-trodden humanity. ‘They will adopt strong measures, and perseveringly 
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pursue the pirate negro-dealer. Will he then escape the vigilance of enemies so active and power- 
ful? And even should some be able to do so, how enormously expensive must their piracy be! It is 
demonstrable that the number of imported negroes being then small, and their introduction subject 
to uncommon risks, their cost would be so enhanced as to destroy the motive for preferring slave labor. 
A proper regard to our true interests will lead us to consider henceforth other means of supplying our 
wants, since our present mode will ultimately paralyze our resources and be attended with baneful con- 
sequences. The equal distribution of the two sexes in the country, and an improved treatment of 
them, would alone be sufficient, not merely to prevent a diminution of their number, but greatly to 
increase it. But the existing disproportion of the sexes forbids our indulging in so pleasing a hope. 
We shall however do much to effect our purposes by discontinuing certain practises, and adopting a 
system more consonant to the good principles that should be our guide. 

‘ Would it not be advisable to try some experiments that we may be able to compare the results of 
cultivating cane by slaves, with such other method as we may find it expedient to adopt?’ 

‘If the planters could realize the importance of these propositions to their welfare, we should see 
them striving to promote the introduction of white and the exclusion of colored hands. By forming 
associations, raising funds, and in various ways exerting themselves vigorously in a cause so emi- 
nently patriotic, they would at once overcome the obstacles to the introduction of white foreigners, 
and induce their immigration by the guarantees of good laws and the assured tranquillity of the 
country. 

‘We may be told that these are imaginary plans, and never to be realized. We answer that they 
are essays, not difficult nor expensive, if undertaken, as we suggest, by a whole’community. If we 
are not disposed to make the voluntary trial now, the day is at hand when we shall be obliged to 
attempt them, or abandon the cultivation of sugar. The prudent mariner on a boisterous ocean pre- 
pares betimes for the tempest, and defies it. He who vaulivadhy abandons himself to the fury of the 
elements is likely to perish in the rage of the storm. 

‘How imprudent,’ some may exclaim ‘how imprudent,’ to propose a subject which should be for- 
ever buried in ‘lasting oblivion!’ Behold the general accusation raised against him who dare boldly 
avow new opinions respecting these matters. Unfortunately there is among us an opinion which in- 
sists that ‘silence’ is the true policy. All feel the evils which surround us, are acquainted with the 
dangers, and wish to avoid them. Leta remedy be suggested and a thousand confused voices be 
simultaneously raised ; and a significant and imploring ‘ Hush!’ —‘ hush!’ is heard on every side. Such 
infatuation resembles his who conceals the disease which is hurrying him to speedy death, rather 
than hear its unpleasant history and mode of cure, from his only hope, the physician’s saving science. 
Which betrays censurable apathy, he who obstinately rushes headlong to the brink of a mighty pre- 
cipice, or he who gives him the timely warning to beware? Who would thus save a whole commu- 
nity perhaps from frightful destruction? If we knew most positively thut the disease were beyond 
all hopes of cure, the knowledge of the fact would not stay the march of death, while it might serve 
but as a terrifying annunciation of his approach. If however, the sick man is endowed with a strong 
constitution, that with timely prescription, promises a probable return of health, it would be unpar- 
donable to act the part of a passive spectator. We heed not what the selfish say, that the self-ad- 
miring wise censure, or the parricidal accuse us. Reflections of a higher nature guide us, and in the 


spirit of our responsible calling as a public writer, we will never cease to cry aloud, ‘Let us save our 
country — let us save our country !’’ 


To those who even now assert that the present military and personal 
government is advantageous to those who dislike and fear novelties, to 
those who contend that it is the same system the island enjoyed under 
Ferdinand, we say: Dare publish now at your peril the above docu- 
ment, or any thing discreditable, or disparaging to the slave-dealers. 
That I may not lose sight of the order of events, | remind you that im- 
mediately after the overthrow of the constitution, and precisely at the 
time the persecution for revolutionary opinions commenced under the 
order of 1825, the country was in its most flourishing and healthy 
period. The fruits of the several acts for promoting the country’s wel- 
fare and the development of its resources, which owed their origin to cor- 
porations, when they had vitality in them, were gathered then. Moreover 
the judicious and liberal policy above described was continued by the pre- 
sent Intendant, who could then act with great independence. As chief of 
the financial department, the Count de Villanueva regulated the mode of 
keeping accounts, corrected abuses and introduced greater simplicity in 
the collection of taxes, and established several facilities beneficial to the 
merchants. By means of his great influence at Madrid, he was ena- 
bled to supersede the Captain-General in the Presidency of the Consulado, 
and directing the labors of that body, he made them subserve the deve- 
lopment and improvement of the country. Availing himself of the gene- 
ral wealth, and of the increasing agriculture of the island, he daringly 
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taxed its products; and it is generally believed that it was during his 
administration, duties of various kinds were imposed without the consent 
of those to be affected by them. He represented ‘ de facto’ the people of 
Cuba ; was the chief fiscal agent ; the friend and adviser of the Captain- 
General ; the favorite of Ferdinand’s government. A skilful and 
mighty authority like his could, at such a period, draw abundant re- 
sources from the country tothe metropolis, and promote at the same time 
the interests of the former by reforming abuses. ‘To both these objects 
were his exertions successfully directed. ‘To his discriminating judg- 
ment it was very evident that a vast territory, capable of great agricul- 
tural production, could not maintain its position, much less make progress, 
should its commerce be again limited to the mother country. He was 
aware of the probable results of such limitation. 

First, the total annihilation of the surplus revenue, of which they were 
so desirous at court ; 

Secondly, the immediate paralysis of agriculture, the fountain of the 
island’s wealth ; and 

Thirdly, a very extensive contraband trade. 

Villanueva had the waters of the Husille brought into the city by a 
well-devised though costly plan; the roads near Havana Macadamized, 
and a mud-machine erected to clear the anchorage and preserve the 
wharves. He established the more modern and rational system of sell- 
ing at auction to the lowest bidder the performance of various services, 
particularly for the government or the public. He enlarged the Spanish 
navy from the navy-yard of Havana; the regular intercourse between 
the two countries by mail packets was his suggestion, and the Guines 
rail-road is a crowning, ever-memorable and enduring monument of his 
enterprise and genius. Amidst these improvements, beneficial to Spain 
and the island, the Count was enabled to make frequent and heavy remit- 
tances to the general treasury in Spain, which was so relieved by them 
that the demands were gradually augmented without any regard to the 
means of meeting them, and the inevitable consequence was, the sacri- 
fice of the necessities of the island to the urgency of their payment. 
Thus it happened that the Bank of St. Ferdinand, the establishment of 
which was one of the acts which do honor to Villanueva, had no oppor- 
tunity of doing any service to the public, as its capital was specially 
sent for from Madrid. In brief, Count Villanueva’s administration can 
in no way be better appreciated than by bearing in mind that whatever 
liberal and enlightened views he carried into practical effect, he had 
nothing similar to guide him or excite his emulation, in all the Spanish 
territory. His power in Cuba was great, his influence in Madrid had 
no equal, and his credit abroad was such that his promise and accept- 
ance was a source of revenue at court. The authority of the captain- 
general himself being eclipsed by his, it is certainly no matter of sur- 
prise that public bodies and individuals should have sunk into insigni- 
ficance. 

It was in such a state of political weakness and general prosperity, 
that the Estatuto Real, which was the first liberal act of Christina’s re- 
gency, found Cuba. Under it the inhabitants of the island observed, as 
they always had done, the laws promulgated in the mother country. A 
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number of members were added to the municipalities, equal to the num- 
ber of hereditary members, and the former were by express proviso to 
be individuals who were highest on the tax list. Thus formed, these 
corporations elected the deputies who represented the interests of the 
island at the Spanish congress. This slight political change, which 
enabled the corporations of Havana, Santiago de Cuba, and Puerto Prin- 
cipe, to name three deputies in the ‘ Estamentos’ without other free insti- 
tutions, was certainly not calculated to alarm the royal authority, how- 
ever jealous it might be supposed. Three votes, more or less, could not 
of course cause any uneasiness ; but it is ever the consequence of free 
institutions, in just proportion to their worth, to diminish the importance 
of individuals. We see then one of the causes of that strenuous 
opposition so successfully exerted to deprive the island of deputies to 
Madrid. Such a refusal, where there is an immense amount of produc- 
tive capital to be benefited or injured, or destroyed by the enactments of 
government, and where the colony is not allowed delegates to represent 
its interests at court, has no parallel in any civilized country professing 
to approve of liberal institutions. The island was at that time gov- 
erned by General Tacon, whose short-sighted, narrow views and jeal- 
ous and weak mind were joined to an uncommon stubbornness of cha- 
racter. Never satiated with power, it was through his influence that the 
wealthy portion of the community was divested of the privileges confer- 
red on them by the Estatuto. He even deprived the old municipalities 
of Havana of the faculty of naming the under commissaries of police. 
In his own immodest report of his reign, as it was justly termed, he enu- 
merated the very extensive and costly buildings and public works he 
had constructed, and from the singular manner in which he accounts 
for procuring the ordinary means,-we must suppose he had the power of 
working miracles. To sustain his absolute government by trampling 
on every institution, was the necessary consequence of his first violent 
and unjustifiable act. It was consequential upon his own and his fol- 
lowers’ efforts. Any power, any institution, not dependent’on the palace 
of the captain-general, might be the means of denouncing abuses, of ex- 
posing the real deformity of his and their pretended patriotism ; and the 
numberless parasites whose interest ever was to blind the royal eyes, 
magnified the virtues of their hero, while they were rapidly accumula- 
ting fortunes at his side. In order to obtain credit in the management 
of the police, he displayed a despotic and even brutal activity in the 
mode of exacting from the under officers, distributed in the several wards 
of the city, under personal responsibility, the apprehension and sum- 
mary prosecution of criminals. They soon found that there would be 
no complaint, provided they acted vigorously and brought up prisoners. 
So far from presuming their innocence, or requiring proof of their crimes, 
those who were once arrested were put to the negative and difficult task 
of proving their innocence. The more unwarrantable the acts of his 
subalterns the more acceptable to him, since they, in his opinion, exhibi- 
ted the energy of his authority. ‘They trembled in his presence, and 
left it to persecute, to invent accusations, to imprison, and spread terror 
and desolation among the families of the land! It is but just to add, 
that the banditti and thieves and professed gamblers were terrified by 
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his sweeping scythe, and became much more modest than they had been 
during the brief government of the weak and infirm General Ricafort, 
the predecessor of Tacon. ‘The timid and short-sighted merchant who 
projected this reform, did not comprehend or appreciate the illegality of 
the system, nor its pernicious effects on the future destinies of the coun- 
try, and was the first to justify the man who dared interpose himself be- 
tween the Spanish monarchs and their subjects, to silence every com- 
plaint of the latter, and to say to the former, ‘ You shall never hear the pe- 
titions of your American vassals contrary to my pleasure.’ The political 
servitude at that moment implanted in the country, was new, and must of 
course excite discontent, which was not unfrequently vented in the ran- 
dom conversation of young men. 

The consequence of all this was, a regular system of espionage. The 
prisoners were distributed in the castles, because the jails were insuffi- 
cient to containthem. In the dungeons were lodged nearly six hundred 
persons, the cause of whose detention nobody knew ; a fact authentically 
proved by a casual circumstance. In the streets, in the highways and 
fortresses, under a scorching sun, and during the unhealthy season, the 
poor Carlist prisoners, having surrendered themselves, trusting to the 
faith of liberals, were suffered to sicken and sink miserably into a 
premature grave. Let it not be supposed, however, that his political 
persecution was confined to the enemies of the liberal institutions then 
existing in Madrid. The contrary may be adduced from the inconside- 
rate protection extended by him to the famous friar Cerito Almeda, 
of whose machinations he appeared to approve, and from the fact that 
events favorable to the queen were at a certain period not permitted to 
appear in the distorted press of Havana. His creed was soon ascer- 
tained. He considered those whom he thought likely to tear the veil 
from his tyranny, the veritable traitors, the enemies of his throne, and 
the advocates of independence in Cuba. He destroyed all freedom of 
discussion in the municipal ‘body, usurped its powers, and frightened 
away such members as he thought would not bend sufficiently to his 
will. He constructed an enormously high, massive, level road through 
the widest avenue of the city, which is at this moment in process 
of removal, at the expense of the same suffering community who had to 
pay for its erection, and had to suffer its unhealthy effects while it re- 
mained. General Tacon moreover established a privileged market for 
selling meat and fish, to the detriment of the public and the public reve- 
nue, and for the profit of himself and his nearest friends. Those who 
doubt this statement, may find a clue to the facts in the ‘ Expression de 
Agrarios, ante el Tribunale Supremo de Justicia, por el Ayuntamisentos 
de la Habana sobre cargos en residencia al General Tacon,’ printed in 
New-York by Desueur and Company, in 1839. Among other things it 
will there be seen how a man living at his table and board, was subse- 
quently found to be interested in the contract for the meat and fish mar- 
ket, without its being absolutely binding on him to perform the condition 
of paying in his amount of stock in order to be entitked to his share of 
the profits, which he did nevertheless receive. 

It will likewise be found that the party to that contract was illegally 
preferred to the more regular bidders. It may farther be ascertained 
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from that work that when the contractors obtained the grant and com- 
menced exacting unauthorized fees, to the great injury of the public, a 
suit was instituted to investigate and reform the abuse at the tribunal of 
one of the alcades, and that the record was claimed and taken posses- 
sion of by Tacon, who still lies under the charge of having caused it to 
disappear, as it is stated in his successor General Espeleta’s official an- 
swer, that it is not to be found in the archives of the captain-general- 
ship. 

Notwithstanding General Tacon’s efforts at the first election under the 
Estatuto, the voice of his Excellency Don Juan Montalva y Castillo was 
raised in Madrid at the Cortes, and the misconduct of the former partially 
exposed. As it continued, Messrs. Armas and Saco were named for the 
second congress during his government, both very enlightened and able 
men, well acquainted with the circumstances, and friendly ,to the wel- 
fare of the island, and therefore as opposed to the ultra-liberal or revo- 
lutionary ideas, as desirous of removing from the Spanish peninsular 
government the shame and discredit of such lawless proceedings on the 
part of the chief metropolitan authority. To discover imagined conspi- 
racies, to commence suits blindly approved by his assessor, to expatri- 
ate, to vex, to imprison the citizens, these were Tacon’s noble exploits. 
His artful reports found credit at court. He was therefore continued 
in his government, and the Spanish Cortes in 1836, by a majority of 
thirteen votes, shut their doors, which had always been open to Ameri- 
can representatives, against the deputies of the island, then elected and 
at Madrid. They were obliged to return without being allowed the 
privilege of uttering their grievances. This was the single but serious 
act of usurpation which robbed the descendants of the island’s con- 
querors of all interference in their administration and tributary system. 
Some time after the oath to the constitution had been taken at Madrid in 
1812, the Spanish General Lorenzo, commanding in St. Jago, encour- 
aged by the encomiums and rewards conferred in former times and simi- 
lar instances, on such authorities as first followed the impulse given at 
the court of a political change, thought it his duty to conform to the 
plan most approved by all parties, royalist or liberal, viz: to prolong 
the cry raised at the seat of government. 

He therefore proclaimed the constitution. The wily old general who 
had so successfully snatched from the country all representative or dele- 
gate system, would not of course very quietly allow his fabric to be 
levelled to the ground. He made an ostentatious display of his au- 
thority, and though well satisfied of the pacific views of the eastern part 
of the island, insisted upon fitting out an expensive expedition, which 
cost the inhabitants more than $500,000, and would have it proceed, 
notwithstanding the commissioners sent by Lorenzo made a formal pro- 
mise that the eastern part of the island should preserve their system 
until the queen decided, or would obey at once Tacon’s order to annul 
the constitution, provided an amnesty were granted for the single act of 
proclaiming the same, their sole offence. General Tacon began to make 
use of his favorite weapon (that of attacking the islanders) against Gene- 
ral Lorenzo and the Intendant of Havana, by perfidious suggestions cal- 
culated to impair their well-proven loyalty to their sovereign. Such 
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improbable stories, the ill- dicgniend salenaig of his oantiatane language, 
the cognizance by some impartial peninsular tribunals of some of his 
grossly-imagined plans of conspiracy, all had an influence to force the 
Spanish court to acknowledge, without, for reasons of policy, publicly 
avowing it, the irregular and disorderly course of 'Tacon’s administra- 
tion, and he was removed from office. But nothing was more efficient 
in drawing the mask from his face than the unskilfulness of Joaquin 
Valdez, his standing conspiracy-witness and confidential agent, who in 
framing one of his plans got into a strange quandary by compromitting 
the Intendant of Cadiz, and other respectable old Spaniards, supposed to 
be concerned in the plot. 

Let me add, to the honor of the Spanish name, that at the subsequent 
sittings of the Cortes, as if the injuries which had just been inflicted on 
Cuba called for immediate redress, it was generally admitted as a mat- 
ter of course, what has since been artfully withdrawn from the sight 
of the deputies, that the political condition of that distant colony should 
be attended to and ameliorated without delay. A generous and high- 
minded Spaniard, Don Antonio Benavide, equally loyal.to his country 
and desirous of the welfare of its inhabitants, clearly and ably insisted 
upon the adoption of any system in lieu of the omnipotence of the Cap- 
tain-General. But the zeal and high sense of justice entertained by 
the congress could give no relief, where the agents of the local govern- 
ment were active, and the oppressed country had no advocates to main- 
tain her rights. The only result was a royal order authorizing Tacon 
to call a Junta, which he took care should be formed to his liking gene- 
rally, composed of authorities named by government, in its pay, with 
three or four private individuals among the general’s pliant tools. This 
Junta was to propose special laws for the government of the island. 
The consequence was exactly what might have been expected. The 
chief soon perceived that, however yielding the members might be, they 
must draw up some rules ostensibly to restrain his untamed will, or ex- 
cite the ridicule of even the Spanish Court. After calling together 
and dispersing them instantly, under a show of separating them inte 
committees, he rendered the whole attempt inefficient, and feigning fear 
of danger from the plots of the white population, caused every feeling 
of justice to Cuba to be forgotten in Spain. The only proposition which 
seems to have transpired from the sitting ef that strange, transitory and 
expensive Junta, was to make the island a vice-royalty and ‘Tacon vice- 
king. But it appears too ludicrous to deserve any credit. 

Notwithstanding it was under free institutions that Spain acceded to 
the establishment of the mixed Anglo-Spanish Tribunal at Havana, it 
was when the public bodies of the island were without sufficient energy 
to raise their spontaneous protest on political questions, that the Castilian 
name was humbled by the floating fortress which the English had an- 
chored in the port of Havana, as a rallying signal of abolitionism, 
openly and malignantly avowed, as is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that it was manned by black men in British uniform. These soldiers, 
distributed in the heart of the city, the great number liberated from 
slave-ships by the tribunal, who both during and subsequent to their 
apprenticeship were left in the country in direct communication with 
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their bond-brethren, were the first instruments of spreading discontent 
among the slave population. Very far from independent and from repre- 
senting the wealthy planters’ interest must have been the public bodies 
of the island, who thus patiently saw the germs of violent insurrection 
sown broad-cast over the land, without most earnestly assailing the 
Spanish ministry with theit complaints. It was not however until about 
the year 1835, that the disproportion of the races became alarming. 
In 1837, General Tacon received an official communication from 
Madrid, enclosing a copy of a note from the Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington, containing a vivid picture of the dangers to Cuba from the abo- 
litionary efforts making in the United States and generally all over the 
world. He who had heedlessly given new life and development to the 
policy which Vives had only partially unfolded, and which consisted in 
separating the old Spaniards from the natives, was now made to feel 
that the codperation of the country’s bourgeoisie, in all their united effort, 
was requisite to oppose the encroachments of the abolitionists. 

The exposition of the Minister at Washington, though abounding with 
contradictory opinions, was in the main exact. It predicted immediate 
danger. No public bodies existing which could be considered as ema- 
nating even indirectly from the people, rich or poor, and having dis- 
credited and crushed such institutions as once existed in the island, what 
could he do? He contrived to call a general meeting of the planters 
in the city of Matanzas, whose very judicious report provided for do- 
mestic and rural government, material defence and funds to carry their 
plans into effect. The colonization of the island by white inhabitants, 
which had been unlawfully terminated, was demanded by this meeting 
of planters, who also insisted upon the establishment of a rural militia. 
In consequence of these requisitions, their resolutions on the first were 
not carried into execution. The immigration of whites has been mate- 
rially obstructed by an influential party, who consider it hostile to the 
introduction of laborers more consonant to their taste and interest. 
General Valdez was latterly named Captain-General, an honest and 
generous soldier, whose memory is still dear to the liberal party in Spain, 
wearing many honorable marks of worth, gray in the service of his 
country, but his capacity undoubtedly impaired by age, joined to a 
general ignorance of the colonies and of political affairs, common to all 
the military as a class. A person observing the progress of English 
pretensions respecting Cuba, would certainly conclude that Lord Pal. 
merston had himself chosen such a man, who though beyond the reach 
of bribery, and incapable of wilful wrong to his country, was from his 
weakness a suitable and manageable instrument. Let it however be 
said in his praise, that he had occasion to show that when the Captain. 
General chooses to put an end to the slave-trade it is in his power to 
do so. 

Soon after his arrival, a series of by-laws made for the government 
of the slaves was published, wherein, instead of providing for the real 
circumstances of the occasion, the dominical rights of the master were 
suddenly attacked, yet not so much perhaps by their positive provisos, 
as the appearance of interference at a period when the restlessness and 
uneasiness of the blacks required measures of an entirely contrary 
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nature. ‘The managemengof a slave country is is ever a difficult matter. 
To avoid the commission of great errors, in the condition of Cuba, 
would have been scarcely less than miraculous. The actual feelings 
of the blacks could not, with certainty, be ascertained by individuals 
who had either recently arrived from Spain, or never attended on their 
estates but for a few moments, or during excursions of pleasure. Thus 
it happened, that many judicious planters, judging from the small and 
gradual changes in the domestic life of the blacks, foresaw the coming 
storm for years, while the government agent could not comprehend, 
and resolutely refuted, such opinions as they thought unnecessarily 
alarming. 

Mr. Turnbull, the English consul, who from his European reputa- 
tion would never have been allowed to occupy the post of consul at Cuba, 
had the Cuban proprietors had an organ of complaint, other than the 
government agents, concerted incendiary plots, and boldly prosecuted 
them, notwithstanding the timely and honorable interference of Garcia, 
one of the governors of the city of Matanzas. 

I might name several little incidents, evident precursors of an insur- 
rection, which for many years before the late repeated attempts, de- 
manded a change in the system of the whole island; a change which 
would have taken place under a government having the means and dis- 
position to ascertain the true state of things. But as I am not writing 
the history of Cuba, I must rest here for a time, reserving for another 
opportunity, the relation of late events, as they were communicated to 
me, and which you could not well understand, without this preliminary 
exposition, which to my great joy is now concluded. 
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Hieu in the air, instinct their guide, 
Speeding, until their home.is won ; 

By no temptation drawn aside, 

The feathered travellers move on. 


From cold and storms they wing their flight 
To southern lands with cloudless skies, 

Where Nature smiles, forever bright, 
And wintry tempests never rise. 


I too like them would take my way 
To warmer regions, ’till the blast 
And withering frost, of winter’s day, 
With all its gloomy hours, were past. 


And when old age comes stealing on, 
And being’s sun must coldly shine, 

To some fair clime I would be gone, 

Where Life’s spring could again be mine. 




























The Desert of the World. 


DESERT OF THE WORLD. 


AM ALLEGORY. 


Deep in the deserts wild of burning sand, 
Far from my mountain home, 
Far from the vales and streams of Fatherland, 
Alone I roam. 


I see, at distance o’er the barren brown, 
A placid lake at rest ; 
Shadowy hills and moving clouds float down 
Its glancing breast. 


Alas! the waters vanish, thin as light, 
When thirsty feet draw near; 
Like Error, they at distance cheat the sight, 
Then disappear. 


Over the hot and heavy soil I tread, 
How wearily and slow! 
The pitiless sun beats down upon my head, 
Yet on I go. 


I see the unburied bones of mighty hosts, 
In drifted sand-hills near ; 
I hear the mutterings of their thirsty ghosts, 
* No water here!’ 


But now far off I see, cheered on once more, 
A half-hid palm-tree stand ; 
Branch after branch, aloft it rises o’er 
The sea of sand, 


So to the shipwrecked mariner, at last, 
Sinking in long death-strife, 
Over the main comes on, with growing mast, 
The ship of life. 


The low acacia lifts its fi t head, 
Planted beside the well ; 
Its yellow flowers o’er sultry breezes spread 
A pleasant smell. 


See the green bending boughs, how beautiful, 
Down o’er the fountain slanting ; 
And birds among the leaves shady and cool, 
Are loudly chanting. 


Hope nerves afresh each slowly-lagging limb, 
Onward I run, I fly ; . 
Down on my knees I fall beside its brim — 
The well is dry! 


‘Oh Gop! a death of thirst! and life all spent — 


Ended ere yet begun! 
FaTtueEr it is Thy Hand, I am content, 
Tay will be done!’ 
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I lay me down beneath the palm; the cup 
My hands still vainly keep; 
And deadly faintness wraps my senses up, he 
Like sudden sleep. 


The desert was not in my dreams, nor heat, 
Nor weariness, nor thirst ; 

But sparkling from the rocks before my feet, 
The fountain burst. \ 


I laughed to see the joyous streams all round 
Run purling through the plain ; 

And rustled in my ears the plashy sound 

Of falling rain. 


I woke. The cup was brimming in my hand, 
The drops of Heaven still fell ; 
And by my side, ran over in the sand 
The bubbling well. 


Savannah, October, 1843. 
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BY THE LATS WILLIAM ABBOT. 







PRIMITIVE WELCH THEATRE: RIDICULOUS ADVENTURE. 
















Tue building which we secured for our performances was a large 
empty house, in its arrangements very like the hotels of the Spanish 
noblesse. A large stable occupied the lower portion of it: this part was 
dedicated to the audience. A way was broken above into the house, 
where our stage was formed, not very extensive, as may be imagined, 
but still sufficiently large to answer the purpose. Behind the scenes it 
was almost impossible to pass, in consequence of the room being very 
limited in its dimensions. I had, like all young actors who have the 
means of procuring it, a splendid wardrobe. In the play of Pizarro my 
Rolla’s dress was superb, and quite worthy the court of the Incas. My 
royal master, Ataliba, was contented with a simple shirt, and a little 
drapery formed of glazed calico. My ambition prompted me to lose no 
time in producing that gaudy and attractive play. The Welch looked 
upon me with primitive wonder. I died like a hero, amidst deafening 
shouts of applause, and the ill-concealed tears and sobs of many a 
Welch beauty. Those tears however were quickly changed, first to 
gentle titterings, and finally to obstreperous bursts of laughter. The 
company of actors was limited, and the principals were compelled to do 
the work of supernumeraries. Our gallant army was in nubibus, and 
I presume that the representative of Rolla was never treated with so 
much respect before. It was of course essential to remove my body pre- 
vious to interment, and thus commenced the funeral procession: Alonzo 
and Ataliba had each a leg, Cora and the blind man, who by the way 
had played four or five parts, had an arm. In the first place, one leg 
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was put up; down went that ; and then they tried the other; one arm 
touched the floor, one leg was flying in the air, while strong expressions 
were hovering about my lips, longing to have vent, for 1 was full of 
indignation at my beautiful tragedy-acting being destroyed by their 
awkardness. At length they succeeded in getting half my body off at 
one of the wings, and there I stuck fast, for there was literally no room 
to carry me farther ; but fortunately the delicate, tender Cora recollec- 
ted that at the next entrance there was a fair chance of putting an end 
to my torture and the amusement of the audience. I was instantly re- 
moved, and every obstacle was vanquished. A fire-place was in that 
position, and they literally crammed me, finery and all, half-up the 
chimney! The curtain was obliged to be lowered immediately, to re- 
lieve me from my agonizing situation; and I came down amidst the 
convulsive laughter of the whole company, and afterward to my own 
great amusement, the picture of one of the celebrated Mrs. Montague’s 
protegées on the first of May. The retrospect is infinitely more agree- 
able than was the fact itself; although I very soon got over my chagrin. 
For a few days, in my walks, | produced nearly as much amusement 
as my friend Liston in his palmy days; and many a black and blue 
eye was turned upon me with something more than a simper, as I re- 
minded the gazer of the absurd situation in which I had been placed. 
My performance of the Stranger was considered very touching, but I 
am afraid it is a play that does not much improve the morals of any 
place, as there are many fair ones who may be tempted to commit the 
sin for the sake of the reconciliation. 








EXCURSION TO CHEPSTOW AND TINTERN ABBEY. 


To return to Bristol. I started on a pedestrian excursion with a 
friend, highly educated and accomplished, for the purpose of visiting 
Berkeley Castle, with all its historical recollections, Chepstow Castle, the 
prison of some of the regicides of Cuartes the Martyr, and that most 
magnificent of ruins, Tintern Abbey. Of Berkeley Castle, where I 
had the honor afterward of being a guest, I will speak hereafter. 
Chepstow is a ruin, of great beauty, and its position is most romantic. 
One of the towers is built on the edge of a rock, overhanging the lovely 
river of the Wye: the ivy clinging to and combining with both, con- 
veys the idea that one is coeval with the other. The gate was nearly 
perfect, and a deep dry moat was on the land side : there were rooms in 
sufficient preservation to be let during the summer months ; and oh ! how 
I longed to be one of its occupants, and to be enabled to wander at night 
through its baronial halls and tenantless apartments; to hear the whis- 
pers of the autumnal breeze, and to watch the fitful changes of the moon, 
throwing her silvery light upon the waters; to hear the moanings of 
Martin and of his brother regicides, whose prison was in the keep, as 
if in deep repentence of their guilt; for surely the errors and even the 
crimes of Charles were greatly obliterated by his gallant bearing from 
the moment he became a prisoner, and through the brutal treatment he 
experienced from his fanatical persecutors. 
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After having been delighted, not sated, with the interest attached to 
this castle, we bent our steps back to the town, of which we took a sur- 
vey ; a town which has by no means excited the great interest it is 
worthy to produce in the mind of a lover of the picturesque. For ages 
the truly ancient British chieftains of Chepstow preserved that region 
from the iron tyranny of the Northerns. Patriotic were their motives, 
glorious their deeds: to their bravery it was owing that the people of 
the ancient city of Caerleon to the west, and of many other opulent towns, 
dwelt in peace, security and independence. The walls of Chepstow 
extend full a mile and a half below the present town. They are of 
solid masonry, very thick, and at least from twelve to sixteen feet in 
height ; proving that in the olden time the city must have been consid- 
erably larger and of great importance. ‘The tide at Chepstow has been 
known to rise some sixty feet, and is only equalled in height by that of 
the Bay of Fundy, North-America. 

We now started for Tintern Abbey, a distance of not more than five 
miles. The day was gloomy, with an occasional shower, but not suffi- 
cient to damp ourardor. On our arrival we took up our quarters at a 
little public house, where we found simple fare, with that extreme clean- 
liness and homely comfort so often to be met with by the road-side in 
England ; but we were obliged to check our enthusiasm with respect to 
the object of our visit, for the landlord, who was the guardian of the 
Abbey, was not expected home till late in the evening; and, by way 
of preventing any encroachments upon his domain during his absence, 
he had taken the keys with him. We sat down however with very 
respectable appetites to an excellent chicken, together with eggs and 
bacon and some home-brewed ale, and did as much justice to our repast 
as the abbots of old (who were now sleeping in their cold monuments in 
our immediate vicinity) did to more sumptuous fare. Toward evening 
the weather assumed a more dreary character, and heavy gusts of wind 
broke upon our ears, conveying an indistinct but pleasurable feeling of 
solemnity, while it recalled all the deep and powerful interest of the past. 
At length, between nine and ten, our host returned, and we prevailed 
upon him, though not without considerable difficulty, and the gentle in- 
sinuation of an additional fee, to conduct us into the interior of the sacred 
edifice. ‘The door of the great entrance was opened, and the lamp of 
our conductor sent forth a dim unearthly light that at every step seemed 
to lead us like a will-o’-the-wisp to some point of danger. It was a 
place and an hour when Superstition walked in all her terrors ; and it 
required no exaggerated feeling to imagine that this was the place 
where 


‘ Descending spirits have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown.’ 


The moaning blasts through the trees every moment checked our 
footsteps, with an undefined sensation of fear; the broken monuments 
impeded our path, and it was only by the uncertain and precarious 
light of the half-clouded moon, that we could occasionally trace the 
outline of this superb abbey ; its massive broken arches, with here and 
there one entirely perfect, which had defied the hand of time somewhat 
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longer than those in its vicinity. In a momentary struggle, the moon 
would shake off the dark and mountainous clouds that fitfully enve- 
loped her ; and burst forth in all her glorious majesty, and for a few 
minutes literally bewilder the mind with the superb magnificence of 
days gone by. Here the imposing ceremonies of the Roman Church 
had weaned the mind from the cares and anxieties of the world; had 
brought the haughty feudal lord to humble prayer by the side of his 
humble vassal ; and had sent up the song of praise, in adoration of the 
Deity. The eastern window has so often excited the admiration of the 
painter, by its rich and varied tracery, that I should only weaken the 
force of its beauty by an attempt at its description here. If my me- 
mory however be not faithless, it is universally considered as one of the 
most gorgeous specimens of Gothic taste. The following morning we 
again visited this holy ground; and notwithstanding the glaring Tight 
of the sun which now shone forth in all its brilliancy, very little if any 
of its interest had diminished. ‘The surrounding cells, and the minor 
details of the building, were more freely exposed to our view. The 
Abbey at the period of our visit belonged to the late Duke of Beaufort. 
The extreme care and watchfulness bestowed upon it, proved how 
sensible his Grace was of the value of this relic, and that he considered 
it as a bright jewel in his ducal coronet. The well known taste and 
elegance of mind which so fully belong to his noble successor have 
doubtless secured for it the same care and attention. 

How pleasing is the contrast so frequently afforded between the con- 
duct of these lords of the domain and that of corporate bodies who have 
become the possessors of some of the most valuable remains in the 
country, of relics where history loves to dwell; where ancient lore 
unfolds its pages, and with graceful step leads us to martial hall and to 
lady’s bower! But modern ‘Improvement,’ with its accursed hand, 
willingly destroys what ought to be imperishable. Look at the daring 
and vulgar efforts which have so frequently been made to remove the 
ancient gates of York, and thus to deprive that Roman city of at least 
one of its most hallowed recollections. But, thank heaven! such bar- 
barism has not yet entirely struck at the foundation of all that has 
hitherto been held most sacred ; nor has the day yet arrived, on which 
the son can look back with cold and chilling indifference upon the noble 
deeds of his progenitors. But hold! I hear the prompter’s bell give 
warning that I must exchange the reality for the fiction of life, and 
dress for a new part. 


THEATRICAL ESPRIT-DE-CORPS: AN UNEXPECTED HONOR: SOWERBY. 


A most absurd circumstance occurred to me on my return to Bristol 
from this excursion. It was in the month of September, at which time 
the annual fairis held. This fair is a great mart for the sale of horses, 
woollens, ‘ and other sweet-meats,’ as my friend Caleb Quotem says. [ 
accompanied Mr. Brunton, the father of Mrs. Yates of the Adelphi 
Theatre, to one of the celebrated shows exhibited there. And here I 
must offer an apology to the gentleman presiding over one of those in- 
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tellectual amusements, for not recollecting his name : as it is my interest 
however to cultivate the good will of my reader, in the hope that he 
will strongly recommend my writings to his ‘numerous friends and 
acquaintances,’ I will give him the choice of three names to select 
from; and if he should fortunately hit upon the right one, I have no 
doubt it will be some satisfaction to the injured individual. If it were 
not Scowton, it might have been Richardson, and if wrong in both, we ’ll 
confer the honors upon Gyngell. We gazed with admiration upon the 
magnificently attired ladies and gentlemen, their faces covered with 
brick-dust, and their lips, those of the gentlemen I mean, with corked 
moustaches, while black raven hair hung in graceful profusion down 
their necks. Here we saw the chieftain of the Castle dance with one 
of his female vassals, without the slightest affectation of pride or dis- 
tinction in any of his movements ; one moment exchanging the graceful 
bolero for an Irish jig, and the next elevating at arm’s length the active 
Columbine, whose performances were of course reserved for the panto- 
mime ; here stood a dwarf, under the wing of an Irish giantess, and 
dark lowering banditti arm-in-arm with the ladies of Court! There 
stood the Bleeding Nun, with a fond recollection of the world she had 
left, regaling herself with her favorite beverage of gin-and-water ; 
while the pot-boy looked on with admiration and wonder, to see how 
one spirit despatched the other in so brief a period. 

The deep-sounding gong at length sent forth its funeral sounds, and 
called these artists to their vocation. This however was only a lure 
to induce the people to lose no time, but to be good-natured, and part 
with their little sixpences at once. This outward stage was no sooner 
cleared, than up we mounted and paid a shilling each for a front seat : 
but judge of our confusion, or rather that of Mr. Brunton, who had 
been so long a disciple of Thespis, that it was impossible for him to 
escape the lynx-eyed manager, proprietor and money-taker. No, said 
the multifarious functionary, with an evidently wounded spirit, and with 
a huskiness in his throat, which seemed the index of profound sensi- 
bility, (though justice compels me to say, I believe it arose less from the 
latter feeling, than from an early use of spirituous liquors) ‘no, times 
is bad to be sure, but not so bad as to allow us to take money from our 
own brethren!’ I immediately retreated, to give way to some other 
applicants for tickets, and should have been grateful if a trap-door had 
at that moment opened and engulphed me. I felt the force of ‘ sauve 
qui peut,’ but did not dare to take advantage of it ; I therefore remained, 
a living monument of alabaster. My friend ‘blushed this once, who 
never blushed before ;’ Scowton, Richardson, or Gyngell, called loudly 
for an aid-de-camp, who came quickly to the spot, received his orders, 
darted off in an instant, glancing obliquely at two such distinguished 
persons, as I presume from his orders he considered us, while we were 
requested to wait a moment. 

Now be it known to those who are unacquainted with the fact, that 
on all occasions when Royalty honors the theatre with its presence, the 
manager is always in waiting ; in full court-suit, and with a silver 
candlestick in each hand, he precedes the royal personages to their 
box, backing the whole way, like a well-trained horse. Our conductor 
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appeared, not in a court-suit, it is true, nor with silver candlesticks, 
but observing all the proper forms and ceremonies, by preceding us in 
the same way, carrying a large sieve of saw-dust, which he sprinkled 
before our steps as we descended the platform leading to the most con- 
spicuous and distingue seat that could be procured for us. The as- 
tonishment of the audience at this extraordinary parade is indescriba- 
ble; and not even the magnificence of the appointments, the splendor 
of the scenery, and the extraordinary beauty of the poetry, could arrest 
their attention one moment. They undoubtedly looked upon us as 
foreign princes travelling incog. 

I ought to have mentioned that the preceding summer, I had played 
a short engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, and thus laid the foun- 
dation for my speedy return to the metropolis at one of the larger houses. 
My debut was in the character of , (the name is illegible,) in 
‘Lovers’ Vows,’ in which I had every reason to be satisfied with my 
reception ; my second part was that of George Barnwell, and then I 
appeared with my friend Sowerby, in the ‘ Doubtful Season,’ in which 
piece he sustained a very prominent character. I have already spoken 
of the extraordinary acting of Sowerby, and he certainly had the merit 
of puzzling the critics. There was a wildness and extravagance in his 
style, which frequently excited the risible muscles, and again there 
would be a burst of genius, that was hailed with rapture. The judg- 
ment of Colman as a critic, always ranked high, and he after witnessing 
his performance in the above play, left the theatre with a doubt he could 
ill express : 

‘In short,’ said he, ‘I was never so much at fault; for he is either 
the worst actor I ever saw, or decidedly one of the best.’ 

As Sowerby has once more stumbled on my path, I cannot refrain 
from relating an anecdote of him, which occurred in Glascow. He was 
on intimate terms with a Mr. Montgomery, a near relation of the Earl 
of Gosford, and whose assumed name was Barry. ‘This gentleman had 
all the advantage and accomplishments appertaining to his position in 
life. He had ‘finished’ at Oxford and was afterward a short time in the 
army. His qualifications for the stage were by no means equal to his 
natural and acquired talents. He had a private income of some three 
hundred pounds a year; and without being parsimonious, had always 
funds sufficient to protect him against the petty accidents of life. 
Sowerby, who was the most careless of mortals, frequently borrowed 
money ; and although there was not a particle of meanness in his com- 
position, he almost as frequently neglected to return it. On one occa- 
sion, being pressed for twenty pounds, he called upon Montgomery to 
borrow that sum; but the latter gentleman decidedly refused him ; 
arguing that the other, though sufficiently honest, was a careless fellow, 
who never heeded the consequences of breaking his promise to return 
the money, and that he, Montgomery, had in consequence on one or 
two occasions suffered serious annoyance. Sowerby pressed his suit 
with earnestness, but his friend was inflexible. At length he left the 
house in great dudgeon, but returned within half an hour, apparently 
indifferent to what had occurred, and said: ‘ Well, if you "ll not ad- 
vance me any money,I presume you ’ll not object to take a walk 
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with me.’ Certainly not, was the reply. He was muffled up in a 
great-coat which did not at all accord with the season; but Mont- 
gomery knew it was idle to thwart him a second time, and quietly 
submitted to his eccentricity. They went to the salt-market, at an 
hour when the place was densely crowded with merchants and men 
of business ; and when they had arrived in the heart of the vast throng, 
from which there was no possibility of retreat; with a daring fully 
equal to any of the exhibitions of Rob Roy on the same ground, 
Sowerby turned quietly round upon his victim, and said, ina calm tone: 
‘I must have that twenty pounds.’ Montgomery, treating it half in jest, 
half in earnest, again refused. Sowerby then firmly grasped his arm, 
at the same time renewing his entreaties; but Montgomery, notwith- 
standing his extreme amiability of disposition, at length was roused into 
a strong feeling of annoyance, and rebuked him rather sharply. Per- 
haps there never was a man more sensitively nervous upon any point 
that could by possibility bring him before the public, more especially 
when composed of all classes as this was. Sowerby knew this, and 
played with and tickled his victim like a trout, till he arrived at his 
object. He then, with a cool determination, which the other knew it 
was in vain to trifle with, repeated : 

‘IT must have the money, or I ’ll publicly expose you.’ 

‘How !’ said Montgomery ; ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

‘Simply this!’ He then partially unbuttoned his coat, and displayed 
beneath it a harlequin jacket, with all its gay parti-colors, and rich 
spangles. ‘ You will walk with me in this dress, or lend me the 
money.’ 

What was the result? The twenty pounds were immediaiely ad- 
vanced. Poor fellows! Both have quitted this earthly scene, to be 
more justly dealt with! The one died from the effects of over-sensi- 
bility, arising from the failure of his hopes ; the other in sheer insanity, 
calling out: ‘Saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow 







EDINBURGH: SPEECHIFYING: SCOTTISH HOSPITALITY. 


I was engaged by Mr. Henry Sippons, then manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, to sustain the leading characters on Miss O’NeEiw’s first 
visit to the Scottish metropolis. The night previous to her first per- 
formance, the portico in front of the theatre was crowded by porters, 
who established a regular bivouac, for the purpose of making a rush to 
secure places the moment the box-office was opened in the morning. 
We performed there three weeks, and every night the theatre was 
crowded to suffocation. The cautious Scott was mounted on the high- 
est pinnacle of enthusiasm; and a more delightful time I never passed. 
My letters of introduction were of a very flattering character, and in 
all my travels I never met with more genuine hospitality than in Scot- 
land. I established many friendships, which continued as long as circum- 
stances permitted me to cultivate them; and I shall ever think with 
gratitude of the many acts of kindness I received there. 1 had previ- 
ously the good fortune to be known intimately to Colonel Bernuns of 
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Balfour, in Fifeshire, a gentleman of considerable fortune and most 
agreeable talents. He had retired from the army on succeeding to his 
patrimony, and now divided his time between Paris, London, Bath, 
Cheltenham, and his estate; and a most delightful life he had of it. 
The moment my engagement was concluded, he insisted upon my giving 
him a month at Balfour. He was a bachelor ‘ on the wrong side,’ as it 
is termed, ‘of fifty... Two old maiden aunts, of the most primitive 
character, lived with him. Neither of them had ever visited Edinburgh 
more than once, and had never crossed the border. They were ex- 
tremely formal and extremely kind. On my arrival at the mansion, 
about five o’clock, I found I had only time to prepare my toilet and be 
presented before dinner. I entered the drawing-room and was intro- 
duced to the ladies, who had, it appears, previously been made acquainted 
with my profession; when to my friend’s horror, and my own great 
amusement, one of them, in a formal set manner, requested I would 
favor them with a speech! I immediately commenced, to their infinite 
satisfaction, with, ‘ Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon,’ etc. This 
became a regular joke, at least with the Colonel ; and upon our dining 
at Wemys Castle, and other mansions in that most hospitable country, 
I was regularly asked, in the presence of the ladies, to make a speech. 

I will not describe the effect produced upon me on this my first visit 
to Edinburgh by its singularly romantic appearance. The blending of 
the modern and the antique, the Grecian and the Gothic, gives to the 
first glance of the stranger an absorbing interest. I had a letter 
to WaLTER Scort, the great magician, but he was absent, and of course 
I did not take the liberty of hunting the lion in hisden. I had the honor, 
some time after, of passing three days with him at Abbotsford, through 
a letter of introduction from one of his earliest friends, WiLt1am 
ERsKINE, a man of most refined taste, and distinguished as one of the 
Scottish Judges. I shall have reason to refer to this visit, without need- 
lessly dwelling upon it now. 


THE STAR-SYSTEM; GUY MANNERING IN LONDON; rc. 


Our London season commenced with a great variety of attraction ; 
and let me remark, that the Drama would never have been in so melan- 
choly a position as it now is, had the same tone of management con- 
tinued. The first severe blow was given by Elliston, who with all his 
talent and eccentricity was a great charlatan, and was very honestly 
entitled to the distinguished appellation of ‘King Humbug,’ which he 
appeared so desirous to obtain. Under his management commenced 
that ruinous and pernicious system of ‘ stars,’ which served to annihi- 
late the ambition of each tyro in the profession, and place all hopes of 
his advancement in a dim and miserable perspective. A great effort 
was made to vitiate the public taste; and unhappily, to a certain ex- 
tent it succeeded. 

An audience is no longer induced to visit the theatre for the purpose 
of enjoying a dramatic festival; but flaming letters and exaggerated 
pretensions are thrust forward to usurp the undivided favor of the public. 
The reigning characteristic of taste is fickleness; and I regret to say 
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that managers, instead of opposing it by all the means in their power, 
have endeavored to encourage it. We have, for instance, Mr. W. 
Farren, an admirable actor doubtless, usurping the highest position in 
an establishment, and exacting from the management such terms as can 
only be met by placing the other branches of the profession in the hu- 
miliating situation of comparative penury and distress ; while the un- 
bounded vanity and pretensions of the one, operate to the ruin of all the 
rest. Will that excellent actor, Mr. Farren, recollect that there was 
an artist of the name of Munden, whose talent was of the highest order, 
although bordering occasionally on caricature, and who was contented 
to mingle his versatile powers with those of the celebrated names which 
surrounded him? He never ventured to dictate to authors, that if such 
and such a part were written to show off the abilities of another per- 
former, he would not perform in the play! What then becomes of the 
spirit of emulation, without which no artist can be truly great? The 
system is, in fact, to recommend one species of excellence, and destroy 
the sense of all other merit. The genius of the author is necessarily 
cramped, for he is compelled to write under stipulations and restrictions, 
that dam up the current of his natural feelings, in the fear that his hoped- 
for production may be thrown aside, if the leading actor declines the 
performance of a character, simply because it does not occupy the sole 
and undivided attraction of the play. Another objection may be very 
rationally urged, namely: that from the want of that stimulus which 
can only be excited by surrounding talent, the exclusive actor degene- 
rates into mannerism, and loses all the force and beauty of variety. 
He of necessity becomes toujours perdrix ; and Sir Peter Teazle and old 
Cockletop are to be distinguished by the difference of dress, but not by 
any marked definition of character. 

The muse of the Great Unknown had taken at this period a deep 
root in England, France and Germany. His charming poetry had 
yielded to the powerful and daring genius of Byron, and he lost not a 
moment in striking out a new path, unapproachable to any other steps. 
The magic influence of his pen gave life and being to persons and events 
hitherto scarcely known by the intervening generations to exist ; and 
all the beautiful fiction of romance interwoven as it was with great his- 
torical research, interested the public mind in a manner almost unpre- 
cedented. Scissors and paste were put in requisition by the half-dra- 
matists of the day, and with the aid of those powerful auxiliaries, many 
a tolerable operatic and melo-dramatic play was dished up from the 
‘Heart of Mid Lothian,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ Rob Roy,’ etc. What 
would these dramas have been, if their success had depended upon the 
genius or great talent of an individual actor? They would not have 
been tolerated for a single night. A host of dramatic intellect then lent 
its support. 

Let as take, for example, the play of ‘Guy Mannering :’ Liston, too 
well known to require a comment: Emery, one of the greatest actors 
the stage ever knew ; with what delight I look back to the recollection 
of the latter, and of his wonderful powers! His Tyke, in the play of 
‘The School of Reform,’ was a master-piece of high tragedy, and the 
broadest humor; a combination of excellence rarely to be met with. 
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His appearance and roughness of manner off the stage were almost 
clownish, and yet he had many of the accomplishments of a finished 
gentleman. He was an excellent marine artist, an admirable musician, 
and possessed a natural taste for poetry. One leading passion of his 
life was the turf, and this involved him in a round of society detrimen- 
tal to his health and fatal to his career. He died in the very prime of 
life ; and so great was his popularity among all classes, that a public 
subscription was made for his widow, amounting to upward of three 
thousand pounds. Srnciarr was also at that time in full possession of 
public favor, and warbled most delightfully ; BuancHarp, who had the 
happy talent of rendering secondary characters most prominent without 
disturbing the harmony of the whole ; and then came that round, fat, 
vulgar, humorous, rosy countenance of ToxEeLy ; a man scarcely con- 
scious of the talent he possessed ; a fine portrait of Bacchus bestriding 
the wine barrel, the great error of whose life was in draining too freely 
the juice of the grape. 


L’ENVOI: TO MISS E.R.N. 





BY 8B. W. ROCEWELIL. 





Couxp’st thou look forth amid the noise and smoke 
Of the great mart — the aged woods, 

From whose steep bluffs of pine thou oft hast caught 
Full many a glimpse of misty meadow-land, 

And hollows filled with sunshine, thou would’st think 
Less of the world and its vain mockeries, 

And love that more from which thou hast received 
That blissful quietude and perfect peace 

Which taketh off from life the weary weight 

Of misery and bondage. Here thy ear 

Was never filled with tamult, nor thy thoughts 
Made wretched by a life of vanity: 

But in that purity and holiness 

Which seemed to sanctify each mossy nook 

And hollow of the forest, thou did’st see 

Some cause for joy, some reason why thy heart 
Should grow as peaceful as the quiet woods 

And glens around thee. Nor can I believe 

That these intelligible forms have grown 

Less worthy of thy love, although thine eye 

Hath long since lost them amid piles of brick, 

And crowded thoroughfares. That blessed mood 
Which steals upon us when we least expect 

Its holy influence, and so imbues 

The spirit with a sense of loveliness 

That we seem one with nature; that serene 

And perfect joy which dwells amid the deep 
Religious gloom of venerable woods, 

And wheresoe’er the sweet wind blows from coves 
Roofed o’er with emerald ; these, if I err not, 
Have left upon thy life a blessedness 

And a diviner beauty which hath grown 
Inseparable from thy purest thoughts, 

And brightens o’er thy face whose rose-like bloom 
Foretells love’s reddening morning. 
















































































































































































































































L’Envoi: To a Lady. 


if this be 
The secret of thy happiness, how oft 
Amid the city’s tumult hast thou sighed 
For these wide fields of bloomy mountain-land, 
Amid whose sweet seclusion thy young heart 
Drew forth from nature all ennobling aims, 
All generous impulses, and whatsoe’er 
Hath given thy life its merry moods of thought, 
And happy romance. Nor when thou art come 
Once more amid these aisles of evergreen, 
Shalt thou be less the laughter-loving girl 
That I knew long ago, when through these groves, 
With rosy cheeks and bonnet backward thrown, 
Thy small feet twinkled in the thick soft grass, 
And sprouting wintergreen. 


This nook of pine, 
Beneath whose rustling screen the winter-drift 
Lies white as ivory, still shows its banks 
Of creeping myrtle, and the sapphire sky 
Of changeful March that shines between this huge 
Gray ceiling overhead, is still as pure 
And prodigal of sunshine. Yellow leaves 
Are here amid the knolls, and here are tracks 
Of little snow-birds ’neath the leafless beech, 
And prints of squirrels leading amid bark 
And scattered pine cones, o’er yon long white logs 
That bridge the silent hollow. From the clefts 
Of yonder hemlock, whose huge body lies 
Capp’d with a ridge of silver, glossy tufts 
Of brightening wood-moss twinkle, and his sides 
Wet with the melting snow that drips aloof, 
Gleam in the blaze of noontide. How the wind 
Moans in this sturdy cedar, through whose roof 
Of venerable boughs the golden light 
Is scarce let in! Now from its deep rich gloom 
Of sea-green foliage the broad-winged crow 
Floats through the sunshine upward, to his perch 
Upon the crooked pine-top, o’er whose cone 
Of dark red limbs and plumes of emerald 
The wood-hawk, whiter than the drifting cloud, 
Sails like a spot of silver. Noiselessly 
The brook wells in the loose black earth below, 
Upon whose barky mould, ’mid withered tufts 
Of forest-grass and prints of cattle, springs 
The blue-eyed violet. 


All is happiness 
And perfect quietude, re all shall change 
Into a softer mood of loveliness 
Ere summer shades the silver of the brook 
With fern and leaning roses, or thy feet, 
Peeping from under thy loose dress, are seen 
Bounding like spots of snow across the soft 
Thick moss of these cool hollows. ‘Then beneath 
These daisy-covered coves, thy hand once more 
Shall part the rustling boughs that sweep the grass, 
And from their lifted screen of twinkling leaves, 
Thy face made ruddy by the heat, shall smile 
Amid the rich green twilight. Nor shalt thou 
Come back with withered feelings, or as if 
Thou had’st found something holier than the love 
Which thou hast borne for nature! She, amid 
This venerable pomp of waving wood 
And hilly forest-land, shall fill thy cheek 
With rose-tints born of the sweet summer wind 
And blessed sunshine, nor shall she be less 
The giver of all sweet and happy thoughts, 
All peaceful influences, and whatsoe’er 
Can add a beauty to thy moral being. 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMSER SEVEN. 


THE DAWN: THE NIGHT: THE NEW MORNING. 


My pear KnickerBockER: At your request I have reépened my 
Grand-father’s Port-folio, and submit another of his yellow mss. to your 
inspection. Perhaps you will consider that the piece I have selected is 
of too serious a cast for your lively Magazine; or it may be you will 
find other objections to it. If so, you will have the kindness to return 
me the sheets, with your usual care, as the paper is somewhat decayed 
and worn, and like every relic of the good old gentleman, is very pre- 
cious to myself and his other dutiful descendants. 

You will hardly need, I think, a key to interpret his allegorical repre- 
sentation of what I suppose to be three important stages of his own ex- 
perience and that of many others. The lives of most persons have 
their spiritual dawn and night. Would that all might find the new, the 
everlasting morning ! The contrast he has drawn between the single. 
ness of heart and innocence of the little boy at home, and the darker 
thoughts and embittered feelings of the young man who has been con- 
taminated and injured by mingling with the world, is not, I imagine, 
much stronger than the latter sometimes feels it to be. 

I remain, yours, with constant friendship, Pag 
Boston, Dec. 5, 1844. — 
IL THEE DAWN 

In the smooth paths of a pleasant garden, a little boy is at play alone; 
yet no — for all Nature is with him; companioning ; intimate ; making 
sweet music for him to dance to ; strew ing out before him its inexhaus- 
tible museum of play-things and curiosities ; ; kissing him ; painting his 
cheeks ; infusing ethereal and lively essence into his whole frame ; 
talking ‘with him and listening ; and through her regal minister, the 
golden sceptered sun, bestowing her warm maternal blessing on his 
beautiful head. Glossy and elastic ringlets hang in thick natural clus- 
ters from his crown, shining in the sunlight like ‘spiral threads of finest 
spun glass; fit coronet for the brow of innocence. 

The low shrubbery that hedges his way on either side is higher than 
his head ; and the tall tiger- lilies stoop to dispense to him their sweet 
odors, while his face is painted with their yellow dust. Now he gives 
chase to the butterfly; not that he would destroy, but because it is 
on the move and seems to beckon him to a race. Anon he flings his 
little cap at the humming-bird, swift and gay of wing, and glistening with 
all beautiful hues, as hisown impulsive fancies. And again, with eager 
curiosity, he throws himself down upon the sandy path, and digs up the 
subterraneous cities and granaries of the ants with his tiny wooden 
sword. 

All the while, involuntarily, his impulses sing out in a low and fitful 
song, that with all its music has no meaning to human ear ; for it is not 
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a song of words, but only the spontaneous out-pouring of a pure and 
rapturous life. Perhaps angels have a key to it; for surely none less 
pure than they, might hope to interpret all the mysteries of the infant’s 
heart. But however this may be, one thing is not matter of conjecture ; 
we know that this soft buzzing of childhood soliloquizing in its play is 
most distinctly audible there, where the shouts and clamors of striving 
multitudes and warring hosts never reach ; and that it mingles much of 
sweetness in the swelling symphony that rises up perpetually from 
nature’s choir, and from holy and happy beings throughout the illimit- 
able clusters of rejoicing and adoring spheres. 

Delight and wonder shine in his roving eye and on his glowing cheek ; 
and a smile of confidence and reality, that has never yet been shadowed 
by the black wing of one ill-omened doubt, plays on his peaceful brow. 
All is new and charming to him, as he comes forward through the gate- 
way of life. This is the first summer that he has noticed the beauty of 
the flowers, and even the pebble that sparkles at his feet is more to him 
than the sun to many an older mind. The summer-house at the bottom 
of the garden seems to him a great way off; and the wall that encloses 
the paternal acres, to his satisfied soul, embraces all fulness, and seems 
like the boundaries of being. 

Occasionally he pauses, as if the Spirit of Gop were gently whisper- 
ing some message of love to his soul, or some celestial vision were flash- 
ing across his unruffled mind, like the sudden gleam of a meteor on the 
mirror of the placid lake. 

I almost weep as [ trace his tiny foot-prints on the soft ground ; for 
the thought comes over me, that even as | am watching him, some elder 
brother once took reverent note of me, when my angel beheld the face 
of my Father who is in Heaven, and when my every pulse kept time 
and tune with the Perfect Will. 

But now his father and mother, soon missing him when he is absent 
from their sight, come out arm-in-arm to meet him; leading along his 
younger sister, just learning to walk ; and he, clapping his little hands, 
and uttering a shout of joy as he sees them approaching, darts forward 
to meet them, and is soon folded in their loving embrace. So, thought 
I, should my soul rush toward the open bosom of its heavenly Parent. 
And so, doubtless, do fly to his embrace the myriads of little children, 
who speed away from our lovely tabernacles, with a haste that seems so 
cruel to us who are left behind. Have they not caught a glimpse of His 
smile, and said in spirit, ‘ Let me leave this lower world untried, for be 
it as beautiful and good as it may. my Father, I had rather dwell with 
Thee ;’ till Gop has heard their cry and taken them home? Then, 
their being knows no night. But it is otherwise with those who stay. 
And yet I know not which is to be preferred; to live on through the 
Night to a New Morn, or to have our first Dawn sealed to immortality. 


Il. THE NIGHT. 


Art the close of one of the golden days of autumn, a Sister and Bro- 
ther, clad in deep mourning for both their parents, who had died within 
the year, ascended, hand-in-hand, an irregular and rocky eminence, that 
rising abruptly from the road-side directly opposite to a neat white cot- 
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tage, which they called home, commanded an extensive weal enchanting 
view. Having gained the summit, they stood in affectionate embrace, 
leaning against the bars of a rude old fence covered with lichens, which 
had formerly been the boundary of their twilight ramble, intently watch- 
ing the splendid pageant that was preparing in the western sky. 

To say that the former was beautiful, would be leaving the greater 
part untold. Hers was all the rich bloom of perfect health; yet as 
delicate and pure as that which flushes the sweet-briar rose, which feeds 
upon the dew and assimilates by sacred processes the purest nutriment 
from the bosom of nature. As to her countenance, no one marked 
whether the features were regular and finely turned, for they were all 
alive with soul; nay, the spirit seemed to come out and gleam and play 
upon the surface, like a transparent veil of auroral light ; and this, rather 
than any lines of her face, gave one his impression of her beauty. 
She was evidently younger than the brother, upon whose shoulder her 
cheek rested, who could not have long passed the boundary between 
youth and manhood, but yet was pale and dejected ; aud trode the earth 
like a disappointed and weary traveller, who finds the way of his pil- 
grimage a desert of deep sand, whose springs are dry. 

‘Behold, dearest brother,’ whispered a voice like the linnet’s, ‘ how 
majestically the setttng sun gathers about him the broad floating mantle 
of his glory, as he sinks, sinks, sinks behind those distant hills! And 
see how the host of clouds circle around his retiring chariot, to wave 
adieu with their fleecy banners, and gild their wings in his parting 
smile, as they crown him king of this splendid day! Come, beloved, 
and let us together taste, as we used to do, the luxury of silent adoration 
at eventide, on this mountain-altar of our youthful devotions. Let me 
feel, once more, that thy whole heart is flowing out with mine, to mingle 
in sweet sympathy with this peaceful glow of nature, and become ab- 
sorbed for a blissful hour in the loving spirit of the Universe. Come, 
brother, give free wing again to that gay fancy that once kept equal 
pace with my own, and let our souls fly on and on, even to the Heaven of 
Heavens, through the celestial gate that the Lord of day has opened 
before us into the region of the Blessed. See! see! there are those 
same fairy islands, in that calm, yellow sea, to which you used to point 
my eye in those happy days, when father and mother were with us, and 
before you had left our humble roof for the mighty world. Come, and 
let us launch to-night our spirit-barks with the adventurous confidence 
of Gop’s innocent children, and pay angel-like visits to their peaceful 
shores. That bold and towering headland be your place of pilgrimage : 
Yon little Archipelago I will explore. Away! away! before the illusion 
has vanished, and let us describe to each other what we see in our 
imaginary tour.’ 

‘ Nay, sweet sister, you must to fairy-land alone to-night. But go, 
and Heaven with all its bright visions attend you! Those Eden-like 
pictures which you describe, I have now no eye to see. In the press 
of the world my soul has lost its wings. Joy and peace, and a confi- 
ding faith — once mine, as always yours — are now but a dim memo 
in the past, in the future a dimmer hope; while gloom and doubt and 
a double-self are my realities. And yet, thank Gop! one reality that 
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head in itself mech of heaveri and of childhood, I press to my heart in 
thee ! 

As he spoke, he kissed her forehead, and a tear dropped unnoticed 
upon her glossy ringlets. 

‘But I would not ruffle thy affectionate bosom with even the mention 
of my care. Suffice it, sister, for thee to know that my heart is not shut 
nor cold to thyself. But seek not to descend into the dark prison-house 
of my mind, to explore its gloomy secrets. They are not for such as 
thou art to read. Seek not to lighten my melancholy by sharing it, but 
rather to lead me out of myself by the continual sunshine of thine own 
joy. Be thyself still, and so do the kindest office thou canst do for me.’ 

‘Indeed, brother, I know not the meaning of your strange words ; and 
yet I will try todo as you desire. Only I hope it is not REMORSE which 
makes you thus unhappy ; for that I have heard is terrible, terrible in- 
deed to bear. But ¢hat it cannot be with thee. I know nothing of the 
world into which you have been for seven years so weary to me; but 
I do not believe it has seductions strong and cunning enough to have 
drawn your feet aside from the narrow way. Remorse? Oh no, it is 
not that! But look abroad yet once more ; even if it be the conscious- 
ness of wrong that embitters thy spirit; and see, see! how insignia of 
love, and forgiv eness, and promise, illuminate the whole sky, and gild 
the whole earth; and even, my brother, are reflected from thine own 
anxious brow, as a sacred sign that thou too art sprinkled with the uni- 
versal baptism of the Creator’s mercy. Hail, the beautiful omen! Gop 
smiles his evening smile on thee, on thee —as on me, as onall. Open 
thine eye to see and thy heart to feel, for if He indeed smiles upon thy 
soul, be its darkness what it may, it will speedily give place to the 
serene and fadeless Light of Life !’ 

‘Sister, the tones of an Angel of Mercy are in thy voice; and while 
thou hast been singing this psalm of Heaven in my ear, a dim vision of 
the Eternal Love has passed before me, for the first time these many 
months. But it is gone—already gone. Peace and this bosom are no 
longer asone. But pray for me, beloved ; and let this be the burden of 
thy prayer; that the faith of childhood may come back to me — that 
my soul may be born again.’ 

But now the sun had set. Beautiful Night was calmly unfurling her 
spangled curtain before the splendid scenery of the west; and slowly 
and silently the orphans went down to their home. 

The Boy of the garden was the Man of the mount. 

The story of his twenty-two years there is no need to tell. Alas! 
that it should be a history so often read as to require no chronicler. 
Even while under the shelter of the vine and fig-tree of his birth-place, 
the serpent had beguiled him; but a mother and a father watched over 
him prayerfully, and he did not fall. A few more summers shed their 
sunshine upon his heart, and strewed their blossoms beneath his feet, 
when the day arrived on which he must step forth from the influence of 
his early home, to be tried and buffeted by a cold and traitorous world. 
Then he heard a language which he understood not; strange and wild 
desires and imaginations crept into his breast ; passions burned, lusts 
brooded, doubts haunted: and in the excitement and confusion, the 
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crown of innocence ange ym hia brow ; the mel of Heaven faded 
from his forehead, the light of his soul grew dim; and behold it was 
Nicnr. The death of his parents, who bequeathed to him and his sister 
a sufficient estate, and the care of that sister, recalled and kept him from 
the scenes of his business and the influence of his thoughtless compan- 
ions in the city. In retirement and sorrow, and in the pure society of 
that lovely being, who was now dearer than ever to his heart; his 
thoughts naturally turned inward; the injuries which his character 
had suffered were revealed to him ; the unworthiness of his recent ca- 
reer filled him with regret and shame ; and his spirit, as we have seen, 
dwelt in darkness. 


THE NEW MORNIN 


Autumn had given place to winter. The last day of the year 17 — 
was Saturday. It was marked by storm and excessive gloom, which, 
together with the sobering influence of the season, operated to produce 
a general feeling of depression, which very few possessed sufficient 
elasticity of spirits to resist. It seemed as if Nature had put on mourn- 
ing, and taken up the bitter wail for the final flight of hours big with 
eternal consequences to the destiny of man: or, as if she were mourn- 
ing over the dark record to which the Recording Angel was about to 
affix his irrevocable seal. 

Night suddenly leading in her shadowy armies, easily overpowered 
the languid train of retreating Day, and too soon invaded his lawful 
dominion. At early evening total darkness would have reigned in the 
town of B , but for the faint rays that gleamed from fifty humble 
fire-sides ; which, from a benevolent regard to the comfort of the way- 
farer, were allow ed to stream unobstructed through every pane; and 
so shining, seemed like a cluster of stars. A very little way from the 
village, one could have discerned only so many sparkling points; and 
yet would have argued undoubtingly that there were minds to kindle 
and feed these lights; and comfortable hearths and domestic groups. 
Who then shall forbid the soul of earth’s w eary traveller, as he looks 
up at the stars, to seek there also intelligent and loving beings, and to 
be assured of pleasant and peaceful homes ? 

Of all these village fires, none shed its light upon a lovelier scene than 
that which angels, well-pleased, contemplated as they encamped round 
about the orphan’s dwelling. The sister and the brother were kneeling 
side by side at their evening devotions. A large family Bible lay open 
upon thetable. Two portraits, whose gilded frames touched each other, 
and of which, but for their more youthful expression, the two worship- 
pers might have been taken for the originals, hung against the wall. 
The voice of the brother only was audible. His words were, from first 
to last, but the breathing forth of thankfulness, deep, heart-felt thankful- 
ness for countless precious gifts ; but most of all, that the darkness of 
his soul had passed away, and the sweet beams of the heavenly Day- 
Star risen upon it. 

‘ When my spirit was overwhelmed within me,’ said he, with all the 
rich significance of Israel’s Psalmist, whose experiences were not alto- 
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gether ealies his own, ‘ ton Thou smaent' my weal Thou hast Brought 
me up out of an horrible pit and out of the miry clay. Thou hast visited 
me with Thy marvellous loving kindness ; Thou hast blotted out all my 
transgressions ; Thou hast restored unto me the joy of Thy salvation. 
We will sing of Thy Mercies forever. We will sing praises unto Gop, 
even our own Gop, so long as we have any being.’ 


Tue Sabbath sun arose upon a scene of surpassing splendor ; which, 
by the ministry of yesterday’s dark and tempestuous night, while human 
hearts had been oppressed with gloom, a kind Providence had been pre- 
paring to delight his children on the morning of the New Year. The 
trees and shrubs and stones shone as if they were of crystal. The 
ground was paved as it were with burnished steel. The whole earth 
was sparkling like a bride in diamonds. None could resist the exhila- 
rating influence of the brisk air. The blind strove to imagine the glory 
they could not see. And even those who are habitually indifferent to 
the various beauties of the wonderful creation, in which, by a more 
wonderful mercy they are suffered to live, looked out and lingered, and 
looked out again, and involuntarily opened their cold lips to exclaim, 
‘How glorious !’ 

Seldom has the altar in the smal] and neat village church of B 
been encircled with a larger or more devout company of worshippers, 
than on the morning of that New-Year’s Sabbath. And the venerable 
pastor, whose pure white locks, with their silvery lustre, harmonized 
well with the brilliancy of the winter landscape, and seemed to desig- 
nate him as a proper priest to minister in such a scene, never uttered 
his gracious and solemn message with more impressive eloquence. 
And when, at the close of the sermon, he invited all who loved their 
REDEEMER to remain and partake together of the table which was 
spread before them, and extended his arms to embrace all his flock in 
his fervent benediction, his voice was tremulous with excess of love, 
and a tear fell on the record of the Saviour’s death. 

Few had the heart to turn away, and many staid that day who had 
never staid before. Among them were a youth and maiden, upon 
whom the eyes of the pastor rested with an expression of intense inte- 
rest. He called them by name, and arm-in-arm they stood before the 
table. He raised his eyes to Heaven, and they meekly bowed their 
heads, whilst he prayed that the Dove of Peace would hover over them, 
and smile upon their sincere profession, and accept their living sacri- 
fice. Then he sprinkled the pure water upon their foreheads, and laid 
his hands upon them, and twice, ay thrice, pronounced a blessing. 

And now, behold, the crown of childhood’s faith and love, that the 
world had stolen, Curist restores; but inwoven with new graces and 
joys that can no more be taken away: while all who look upon the 
countenance of the young man behold a radiance bright and holy as that 
which shone on the face of the Boy of the Garden ; and his own heart, 
with deep gratitude, feels that it is gilded by the joyous beams of a 
New anp an Evertastinc Mornine. 

Now the great mystery of life is made plain to him. - He had lost 
himself in the wilderness, but Curist has sought after him and brought 
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him home. He had wandered from his Eden, but has arrived at Hea- 
ven. He tasted the bitterness of sin that he might know the luxury of 
forgiveness. He felt the weakness of his own strength that he might 
seek the support of an Almighty arm. He experienced the misery of 
transgression that he might know the price of righteousness, and be 
melted by redeeming love. 

Now, eternal life has opened upon him ; the everlasting Rock is his 
foundation: the universe, with all its infinite height and depth, is to his 
spirit a home of love; Curist is his tried friend, and the living Gop 
his Faruer. 


THE DREAM OF A CHILD. 


BY JOBN RHEYN 


WueEn I was but a little boy, 
In long gone days of yore, 

Two old contemporary trees 
Grew close beside our door. 


And studded thick with precious stones 
That in the sunbeams blazed : 


The diamond bright, the sapphire blue, 
The emerald so green, 

We named the locust ‘ Father,’ for The ruby red, the onyx stone, 
High rose his towering head, And topaz there were seen, 

And his far-reaching branches wide 


Their grateful shadow spread. And when this sparkling splendor shone 


Before my wondering eyes, 
I thought ’t was New Jerusalem 
Descended from the skies. 


Close in his side a mulberry-tree, 
(We children called it ‘ Mother,’) 
Seemed with her broad-leaf’d foliage 


Embosomed in the other. Long time I gazed, then kneeling down 


Upon the grass-grown floor, 
In Winter’s storm, in summer’s shine, As when I said my evening prayer, 
Still side by side they stood ; I knocked upon the door. 
‘Father’ and ‘ Mother’ we loved best 


Of all the good green wood. Straightway it opened ; and J saw 


A man before me stand, 
Who spoke to me with kindly voice, 
And took me by the hand. 


And under their protecting shade 
We played in sunny weather ; 
While over us, like loving arms, 


They twined their boughs together. His eyes were like my mother’s eyes, 


His voice like father’s seemed ; 
One night I laid me down to sleep, *T was Jesus! for around his head 
And in my dreams I saw A radiant glory beamed. 
A wondrous sight, that thrilled my soul | 


With fond religious awe. He took me in his gracious arms, 


And I sat on his knee ; 
Under those loved old trees methought, | Sure never a soul in Paradise 
And in their double shade, Could be more blest than me! 
I saw a lofty wall run round, 


Of solid silver made. And round the twelve Apostles stood, 


A venerable band ! 
Four listening stood before their Lord, 
And four on either hand. 


High rose its purfled pinnacles 
f bright and burnished sheen, 
Until they hid their shining heads 


Among the mingled green. | He told me that the angels round 


His FatuEr’s throne on high 
Upon the eastern side, a gate | Once lived upon our earth, and once 
Of fretted gold was placed, Were children such as I. 
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And when he blessed me, as I sat And listening to the symphonies 
Upon his sacred knees, Of their entrancing theme, 

I heard sweet sounds above my head, I sank to sleep; and when I woke, 
Among the broad green leaves. Behold! it was a dream. 


’'T' was not the little birds, I knew, A dream! Oh ’t was a blessed dream 
That in the branches sang ; I never can forget ! 

But golden harps, with angel-tongues, And though Jong years have o’er me roll’d 
In joyous concert rang. Its echoes haunt me yet. 


And ‘ Halleluiah’ loud they sung, When life’s sad labors all are o’er, 
As they sang long ago ; And I lie down to rest ; 

And ‘ Glory be to Gop on high, Oh let me fall asleep at last, 
*Good-will to men below ” Asleep on Jesus’ breast ! 


Brothers and sisters all, outside, There let me rest — to Jesus’ breast 
Invited me to play ; By guardian spirits borne ; 

Father and mother called to me, Till loud the angel-trump shall wake 
And chid my long delay. The Resurrection morn. 


I answered not. For Gop had touched Then shall I join the marriage train, 
My heart with holy fire ; With boughs of victor-palm, 
How could | leave my Jesus’ arms, And sing the everlasting song 
Or that angelic choir? Of Mosgs and the Lams. 


sme 6S RST Ce ST Aas ae 


QUOTERS AND QUOTATIONS: PLAGIARISTS AND PLAGIARISMS. 


Reaver: Do you love books ?—love them not for glory, or for lucre, 
but for themselves, with a pure heart, ervey and because the images 
they present are beautiful, or grand, or holy? And if you be this wor- 
shipper of literature, not from pedantry, or pride, or habit, or its conver- 
tibility into specie, but ‘in spirit and in truth,’ did you ever leave your 
quiet vale of ‘Tempé for a time, and endeavor to congenialize with a 
segment of the fashionable world, convened at ball, or jam, soirée, or 
conversazione 2? While your genius was thus erystalizing i in a new ele- 
ment, did you at first deem it both a pleasure and a duty, i in assisting 
one Hebé to an additional lump of sugar for her coffee, to whisper with 
your most killing smile, ‘ Sweets to the sweet, fair Ophelia ;’ to present 
to a second her fallen mouchoir (young ladies wi// drop their handker- 
chiefs in defiance of Mama) saying with a gentle exhalation, ‘Oh! that 
I were a glove upon that hand ;’ to proffer your dextral digits to a third, 
with an effort after the fancied manner of my Lord Chesterfield, and in- 
form her during the ‘ poetry of motion’ of the very singular and almost 
incredible fact, that her ‘ eye out-sparkles the diamond, and her cheek 
out-blooms the rose ;’ and to hint to a fourth, with broken words and 
skilful hesitation, that you long, with a voiceless yearning for the exqui- 
sitatious felicitatiousness (as they say, or might say, off toward ‘sun- 
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down’) of ‘dividing her sorrows, and multiplying her joys?’ After 
having fancied yourself particularly brilliant, did your rhetoric sud- 
denly run dry, and did you become particularly weary of these aimless 
and fruitless colloquial coruscations, in which you had indulged perhaps 
because you had nothing else to say ; perhaps because Fashion has 
established the reign of this glittering inanity ; or perhaps because you 
wished to meet anticipated coquetry with actual flirtation, and some mi- 
sogymist had told you this is the most melodious of all dialects to the 
female ear? Did you then sit for a while, reflecting with just regret 
on your own share in extending the empire of heartlessness — a realm 
already so wide, barren of all good, and fertile of all evil? Did Con- 
science reproach your generosity, saying: ‘ Gay Lothario, perhaps those 
poor girls thought you were in earnest !’ and sceptical Vanity add whips 
to your remorse, by suggesting, ‘Stupid Malvolio! probably they cared 
not whether you were in earnest or no?’ ‘Then, after attempting to 
attitudinize yourself into the envy of all the gentlemen, and admiration 
of all the ladies, just at the very moment when you thought you were 
regarded as a peach-cheeked Adonis, ripe, round and rosy, or better 
still, as a graceful Antinous, tall, pale, and splendid, did you suspect 
that a group of whisperers were ‘taking your name in vain,’ and, in a 
paroxysm of disgust, stalk off like another Lara, — that ‘ man 
delights not you, nor woman neither ;’ that ‘you have not loved the 
world, nor the world you ;’ that ‘ you are among them, but not of them,’ 
with various other bitter speeches of the Timonic or Byronic cast ? 

Did you next fall in with some grave gentleman, or rather some lady 
verging toward the ‘uncertain age,’ plain in face as in manners, and 
rich only in the jewels of the mind, and who therefore sat cald and neg- 
lected in a distant corner? Did some chance allusion to a cherished 
passage of your own favorite author break the ‘ spell wherewith you 
were darkly bound,’ and launch your bark backward on the refluent 
stream of eager and delighted reminiscence ? On discovering that your 
studies, your tastes, your sentiments, your very minds were the same ; 
that you both had the breadth of intellect, the variety of cultivation, and 
the liberality of feeling to recognize and appreciate Genius under all 
his myriad forms; that, belonging to no literary sect, or school, or 
clique, or coterie, you both could admire and love at once the erratic 
Shakspeare, and the methodical Racine ; the meditative Wordsworth and 
the fiery Byron : did you vie long and earnestly with each other in fresh- 
ening the remembrance of your happier years, and retracing the half- 
obliterated letters of the golden tablet, by bringing forth to light, like 
precious palimpsests, the treasures then garnered in your hearts? Did 
you recite together the passages that touched you in days of old, and 
dwell with enthusiasm on the sweet or ennobling pictures hung up in the 
halls of Fancy—a long and glorious series, from Hector to the Bro- 
thers Cheeryble, from Antigoné to Fleur de Marie? Forgetful of the 
youth, the wit, the beauty, and all the bright bewilderment around you, 
did you leave for a season the saloons of Fashion, garish with the glare 
of lamps, and wearisome with their scenes of mimicry, conceit and affee- 
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tation, to walk in spirit beneath the star-lit vault, and gaze with an ear- 
nest yet awful love on the moving figures of that everlasting temple, 


‘Where more than echoes talk along the walls ;’ 


the Walhalla of the world’s great history, and of man’s immortal mind? 
And did you thus discover, perhaps for the thousandth time, that that 
visionary world is, in itself, more real than the actual, and has a far 
stronger hold on the heart ; and that. however noble, brilliant and attrac- 
tive any modern assemblage, or the entire modern age may be, yet, 
compared with the princely trains that march from the one hundred 
and eighty ages of the past through the chambers of the mind, they are 
as insignificant as are the grandeur and beauty of St. Peter’s dome, 
when paralleled with the breadth, the glow, and the glory of the firma- 
ment above ? 

If you were ever in this or a like predicament, and experienced these 
or similar emotions, you can realize my feelings when, in the pages of 
a trashy novel, or dull discussion, | have lighted on some jewel from the 
olden casket, or some golden sentiment from the modern mine. At one 
mutilated passage, one fragment of expression, one bare allusive word, 
as at the signal-call of Roderick Dhu, an army of dormant memories 
springs up into visible being, and the landscape of fancy is re-peopled 
with a shining host. Instantly the mind and heart revert to the old and 
well-thumbed Delphin, the smirched Homer, the dog’s-eared Virgil, and 
the tattered Ovid — which, through the medium of the dictionary, im- 
pressed upon them images, how lovely, how distinct, how ineffaceable ! 
‘Omnium Marcellorum meum pectus memoria obfudit.? The boy 
again reclines under the old apple-tree, and amid the singing of birds, 
and sighing of the summer breeze, his merry laugh rings out at the mis- 
adventures of Quixotte, and the humors of Falstaff, or his frame shivers 
at the weird sisters in Macbeth, his heart leaps at the deliverance of the 
good Antonio, and his eyes run over at the double tragedy of Romeo 
and his sweet young Juliet. In the impotence of vain regret he repeats 
the line he loved so much even in boyhood : 


‘O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos!’ 


and appreciates in all its comprehensiveness the exquisite sentiment of 
Shenstone: ‘Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam vestri 
meminisse !’ Byron, by the way, has expanded this text into some very 
charming lines, but all their beauties united appear to me as nothing, 
when compared with the condensed and all-comprehensive eloquence of 
this appeal to the yearning spirit of a mourner. Observe the miracu- 
lous felicity of the language! Mark how many volumes are included 
in one short line! 

Speaking of felicitous diction, there are some passages in the writings 
of Cicero, which seem by no means the language of the heart, but rather 
the ‘ dialect of the schools made perfect.’ Yet, though not the impul- 
sive eloyuence of nature, they are wrought up to such an exquisite 
finish, that I can scarce refrain from tears in their perusal. I know 
not how it happens here, and almost here only — for assuredly there 
are many passages in other authors of more intense and touching 
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beauty — but in reading some portions of Cicero’s eulogy on Cesar, in 
his oration for Marcellus, I am affected with a species of painful envy 
at the inimitable melody of language and elegance of thought. It seems 
so infinitely superior to any combination of words that I could possibly 
produce, that I feel inclined to throw aside my ineffectual pen, and wor- 
ship in silence the master-piece of art. Yet afterward, when the busy 
sprite in my brain has conjured up something which strikes my ear and 
heart as good in language or conception, I gaze upon it, like the whole 
vain tribe of authors, with a kind of paternal rapture, and exclaim with 
the Italian artist, ‘ Sono pittore anch’ io !’ 

But to return to my subject, which is, ‘quotations.’ Early in my 
classical neophycy — that word won’t do — say apprenticeship, | remem- 
ber to-have imagined the Roman authors the most amiable, if not the 
most honest of writers ; for their favorite expression to signify the act of 
quoting was Jaudare, to praise which seemed to argue that they loved 
one another, and never cited from a book-wright without commending 
him. Buta mere exoteric knowledge of the ancients soon convinced 
me that this amiable era must have been long anterior to the famous 
‘golden age,’ since even then Virgil stole half his descriptive and meta- 
phorical matériel from Homer, Hesiod, and Apollonius of Rhodes, with- 
out making a solitary acknowledgment, and Livy transplanted whole 
books of his warm-colored history from the impartial pages - Polybius, 
and never thanked him, nor even named him, except as ‘ qufte a respect- 
able author!’ In this, I think, must have consisted that supposed un- 
Roman peculiarity of style, which some of the ancient critics called the 
‘Patavinity’ of Livy, and which some modern lynxes have pretended 
that they too had detected. 

In old times, however, citations were in general more prominently 
paraded, if not more extensively employed, than they now are. Among 
the Greeks, the most liberal quoter was Plutarch, whose treatises on 
morality and natural science are, at least in one half, directly and osten- 
sibly borrowed. It is astonishing, the number of authors whom he 
cites, and with whom we are assured from internal proof that he was 
perfectly familiar. In his discussions of various physical phenomena, 
which would provoke the smile of a modern naturalist by their immense 
masses of groundless hypothesis and ignorantly ingenious reasoning, he 
often adduces writers, of whose very existence without his evidence we 
should now have no knowledge. A tolerably extensive collection of the 
ethical beauties of the epic, tragic and comic poets of Greece may be 
made from his preceptive essays. 

The Greek and Roman fathers, together with the divines of the dark 
ages, were insatiable quoters. So, likewise, were some of the early 
English writers, particularly the polemical. Their method was to ac- 
cumulate all the authorities extant in favor of their positions, to cite all 
the objections ever urged against them by jew, infidel, or Christian ; 
and then disprove those objections by other and equally extensive cita- 
tions, occasionally furnishing an argument of theirown. They resem- 
bled that famous luminary of Dutch jurisprudence, who settled all the 
civil cases brought before him, not by comparing the pounds, shillings 
and pence in, but by ascertaining the pounds, ounces, and drams of the 
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account belie eed in eittinesis by the respective litigante. Like the 
Puseyite logomachists, they were great sticklers for the ipse dixit’ of 
patristic evidence. They seemed to think that the dogmas of theology 
were to be established by the weight of precedent authority, and he was 
thought to have gained the victory, who had arrayed on his side the great- 
est number of decisions passed by former judges. A rather tedious, but 
very convenient mode of argument, to be sure, where erudition usurps 
the throne of reason, and authority asserts the vantage-ground of fact ! 

The great Jeremy Taylor, whose sermons are among the most ele- 
gantly-imaginative compositions in the world, was a lavish quoter, but on 
a different system. ‘Those quaint and glorious discourses, rich with all 
the hues of fancy, and warm with all the fire of pathos, should then 
have been preached, and should now be read, only in some grand old 
cathedral, where the sun’s ‘ westering beams’ stream through stained 
windows on the paintings of Raphael or of Claude Lorraine. Every 
one of those opulent pages is replete with allusions to the incidents, the 
facts, the fables of the elder world; and each incident, each fact, each 
fable, touched by his magic finger, is ennobled, is beautified, is alche- 
mized into his own mind’s essence, and flows forth a stream of molten 
gold. And then, not satisfied with all this display of beautiful allusive 
learning, he quotes at the foot of the page all the more famous passages of 
the Greek tragedians, by way of illustrating his tenets and enforcing his 
admonitions. Doubtless all this erudition is absurdly out of place, even 
in sermons addressed to the courtiers of St. James’ , and to crowned 
heads, who rule by ‘divine right,’ and who, of course, understand Greek, 
as well as every thing else, by instinct: but is it not beautiful, beautiful 
beyond all comparison, and above all rivalry ? 

But of all quoters, commend me to old Burton, in the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ In this most singular of works, to which not even Southey’s 
‘ Doctor’ can be compared in learning and quaintness, the author has 
accumulated enough rare erudition to establish the reputation of any 
twenty authors for extensive reading, and to make any one author mel- 
ancholy to \ook at it. ‘The eccentric character and immense number of 
its citations are the very things which constitute the character and value 
of the work, and therefore one is not here, as in some cases, tempted to 
cry out, ‘Oh, monstrous! Three-penny ’orth of bread to this intolerable 
quantity of sack /’ (Shakspeare meant ‘*illage.’) 

If the writers of the present day appear to quote less largely than 
their predecessors, it is to be ascribed more to their dishonesty than to 
their self-dependence, or originality. They borrow less, and steal more. 
A diminution of their apparent capital would be an increase of their 
real credit, or, as I once dreamed an Irishman said to a wide-mouthed 
Scotchman, ‘The larger the su*traction from his mouth the greater 
would be the addition to his face!’ Tom Moore, not content with his 
natural stores of wit and elegant thought, has been shown by accurate 
research to be a perfect corsair. As, however, the Moors, ever since 
their expulsion from Spain, have been incorrigible pirates, the amorous 
Lalla Rookh, in privateering on the literary seas, pursued only his pat- 
ronymical or rather his patrial vocation. A few years since com- 
menced the contraband trade in German, Coleridge leading the van of 
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the hewteti company ; “a hove’ san al eu Lees tamebionl for home 
consumption a very large amount of that singular manufacture, a woof 
of beautiful contemplations, and a warp of unintelligible mysticism. 

Much of these unlawful importations was detected, and this secret com- 
merce is now almost impossible for all but the pettiest of pedlars. 
Every school-boy studies German, and as all the scribbling mystagogues 
of the nation are becoming illicit dealers in the foreign article, equally 
in the cobwebs, and the cloth of gold, they will soon organize themselves 
into a body of custom-house officers, and each contrabandist will inform 
against his brother-in-trade as having entered, under a false invoice, 
goods which he himself had intended to smuggle. 

Let us proceed. I do not like a shirt all ruffles, nor a book all cita- 
tions ; yet am much in favor of quotations judiciously and sparingly 
introduced ; not such, of course, as may be gathered from a ‘ Dictiona- 
ry of Quotations,’ and which have been worn so long that they may 
better be called hackneyed slang. However beautiful and striking 
originally, they have degenerated into cant, and should never be em- 
ployed by writer or speaker, except when they are peculiarly forceful 
and appropriate. Some fellows employ these phrases apropos of every 
thing, thus destroying all their pith and significance. They interlard 
with them every ‘dish, conversational or scriptural, and whatever else 
may be the meal, these are always a component part, like the indispen- 
sable bacon and cabbage of a Virginia housewife. Does somg close- 
fisted millionaire, who has coined the tears of the widow into eagles, or 
some luxurious worldling, who has expended his yearly thousands on his 
own frail person, bequeath at his death to some asylum the hoarded trea- 
sures, in the possession or use of which he can no longer revel, but 
which may purchase for his name the posthumous renown of a lying 
monumental slab? He was ‘open as day to melting charity,’ and all 
those other golden inscriptions which Genius once consecrated to living 
or departed worth, and which Virtue would fain sanctify and appropriate 
to herself and her votaries forever. Out upon the profanation! The 
beautiful gems of poetry and fancy are soiled by the touch and sullied 
by the breath of the vulgar, till they lose all their lustre, and become 
every-day pebbles of the sea-shore, colloquialized, disenchanted ; a tal- 
isman, that has lost its mystic charm. Even when seen again in their 
old connection, re-linked in the sparkling chain whence they were drawn, 
they seem less beautiful, less dear, less precious than they did in days 
of yore. It would not be thus, were they cited only by sensible minds, 
and on appropriate occasions. 

After all, then, quoting is like every thing else. Its merit depends 
on the who and the how : that is, on who the quoter is, and how he quotes. 
The same good sense, whether natural or adscititious, which is requi- 
site to all just thought or correct writing, is equally necessary to dis- 

¢ cern what is elegant or energetic in others, and to know when and how 
to introduce it with pertinency and effect. But he who thinks like a dolt 
will assuredly write like a blockhead, and he who writes like a block- 
head must quote of course like an ass. And who, when he sees a stupid 
fellow run off with a splendid expression in his mouth, and the hang- 
dog expression of a detected sheep-stealer in his face, would not shout 
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lustily, ‘ Stop thief!’ I hate the sight of a mere animal, with not a sin- 
gle idea of his own in all his leaden cranium, sporting a sparkling 
thought, which ‘ hangs upon the cheek of his intellectual night, like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.’ He reminds me of a ragged ’prentice 
boy stealing his master’s best coat to wear of Sundays. I should be 
very much transported, if Mercury would transport all these word- 
thieves to some Botany-Bay, marked out and set apart for light-fingered 
and heavy-headed scribblers. There they might rob and vilify one 
another. But the vulgarly-selected and ill-assorted finery I spoke of a 
line or two above, differs widely from a gentleman’s borrowing an occa- 
sional neck-cloth from some of his polished acquaintances, or exhibiting 
here and there a memento of his departed friends, such as a seal or a 
breast-pin. Writers with no capital of their own, are compelled to sub- 
sist by beggary or theft, while those of original and opulent resources 
have no necessity to filch, but can afford to borrow. Their reciprocal 
loans merely prove the presence of good feeling and the absence of envy, 
and do not involve a confession of poverty, or a renunciation of inde- 
pendence. But when I see one wretched author steadying his footsteps 
on the broken crutches of another, I reverse the stinging lines Englished 
by Dennis from Boileau : 


‘Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother.’ 


Quoting is doubtless of great advantage to the poor writer, or at least 
tohis book. He can hardly find any thing inferior to his own manufac- 
ture ; his quotations are all that can add dignity and value to the work ; 
and therefore the more he quotes, the better for him. I have seen books, 
of which the sole merit consisted in their ‘ clippings,’ and which, with- 
out these, would resemble that leathery and fibrous beef-steak, of which 
the more a man eats, the leaner and weaker he becomes, because the 
exhausting labor expended in its mastication more than neutralizes the 
aliment it yields! Such authors are at once philanthropists and mar- 
tyrs. While providing for the enjoyment of their readers, they inspire 
merely contempt for themselves; and, self-sacrificed to the welfare of 
their works, every quotation, which adds lustre and dignity to them, only 
deepens their own insignificance. But they are of great prejudice to 
the superior members of the same ‘irrjtable tribe,’ the masters, and 
grand-masters of the goose-quill fraternity. For if the remark of 
Erasmus, ‘ Laudari a laudatis viris est vera laus,’ be true, the reverse 
is equally undeniable, that to be eulogized or quoted by a blockhead is 
a flagrant insult. 

I have sometimes wished, therefore, that the Republic of Letters would 
pass an insolvent act of uniform and universal application, compelling 
every literary debtor to hand in his assets, liquidate all his just obliga- 
tions, make four-fold restitution of all he stole, and indemnify his credi- 
tors to the extent in which he has damaged what he borrowed. All the 
improvements made should be adjudged his own, as being the fair earn- 
ings of his skill and industry. At all events, they might pass a bank- 
ing-bill, and enact a sumptuary law, the former providing that no author 
should negotiate a literary loan except from capitalists of his own means 
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and standing in the commonwealth, the latter prohibiting any writer 
from coming forth on holidays, or other days, decorated in a style above 
his visible resources, or his fair and legitimate credit. Then it would 
no longer be with men’s spiritual, as it is with their bodily clothing. 
The mental robes and jewelry of our intellectual princes would no 
longer become the livery of their footmen, and descend from the lackeys 
to set off the apish antics and coarse buffoonery of Jack Puddings in the 
circus, till, at their lowest point of degradation, soiled, patched, and 
tawdry, they envelop with their ‘ faded splendor’ the smutched limbs of 
the chimney-sweeps and scavengers of Grub-street. Were the man of 
talents to be robbed of any of his elegant attire, he would not as now 
perspire with terror lest it should disgrace its former wearer by appear- 
ing on the person of a small-beer guzzler in a hedge-tavern. He would 
not shudder lest his blameless vest, his ‘ Ultima-Thule’ of a hat, or 
his ‘ comme-il-faut’ and perfect coat should grace some ‘ rum one’ among 
the ‘ groundlings,’ who, over a two-penny ‘ cold-cut,’ and inspired by a 
glass of ‘half-and-half,’ woos his ‘ dozy’ muse in the dialect of ‘ flash.’ 
His gold-headed cane would not wave jauntily in the hand of a beggarly 
literary ‘swell,’ nor his diamond snuff-box, tapped by unpared finger-nails, 
awake the sternutations of a vulgar pedant. The scriblerian menials, 
the mobocrats among the /iterati, would revert to their natural and pro- 
per level, and, associating among themselves, and living upon each 
other, would fear to grasp heartily by the hand, and slap familiarly 
on the shoulder, the autocracy of mind. Then quotations would resume 
their legitimate office, tallying in some degree with the context, a a 
worthless book would not so often resemble a linsey-woolsey coat em- 
broidered with gold-lace. Could a poor goose of an author then peep 
into the future, and see how he would be plucked by the geese among 
posterity, he might be reasonably content ; for his starveling plumage 
would grow on cacklers of the same silly feather. With a soothing 
foreknowledge of its fulfilment, he might put up the malicious prayer 
of the limping Demonides, (recorded by Plutarch in his tractate ‘ De 
Audiendis Poétis,) who, on having his sandals stolen, hoped they might 
fit the feet of the thief: and so they did ; for the thief was a club-foot too. 

Under the prevalence of the law proposed above, if a good author 
should choose to quote, his citations would match well with his own 
thoughts, and appear like ‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ If the 
writer were one of surpassing brilliancy, and his own conceptions were 
superior to all he could borrow, he might still exert a magnanimous 
charity in adducing occasionally the sentiments and words of his infe- 
riors, thus adding value to the valueless, and raising the lowly to the 
level of his own exaltation. 

‘What! Mr. Polygon! you would fence in the mind with harsh, illi- 
beral restrictions? You would establish a monopoly of the flowers and 
pe sunshine ? You would forbid the free, sweet breezes to blow on all 
alike 2? No, Mr. Caviller! and I will wager my life you are a 
thievish author. We will forge no fetters. Your spiritual wings are 
free to fan and flutter in whatever airs beneath the canopy they will. 
You are privileged to catch upon your canvass whatever beautiful or 
awful hues yet unobserved by your rivals, may be cast by the light of 
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genius on the landscape of human history, the clouds of human passion 
or the sky of human thought. You are welcome to go herbalizing over 
all the world, and find whatever little flower you can yet lurking unseen 
and lovely in the nooks and by-ways of our nature. Nor will I address 
you, in the words of Horace, with the chilling counsel — itself a per- 
fect flower : 


‘ Mitte sectari rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur.’ 


For, doubtless, many such undiscovered flowers there are, of exquisite 
texture, and many such hues, of delicate or gorgeous tint. All these 
you are permitted to appropriate to yourself, and to preserve ‘ cum pri- 
vilegio.’ But the great Garden of the Hesperides, planted ages ago, 
and every year enlarged and beautified ‘ with cost, and care, and 
warmth,’ till it is full of golden fruitage and flowers of every hue, is still 
open for the enjoyment of the whole human race, and over it and 
through it flow all the breezes of ‘ Araby the blest.” This garden is 
the property of universal man, and the visitors who linger enchanted in 
its walks, ure warned ‘ not to injure or purloin the flowers.’ You, Sir 
Author, are requested to tie up none of that breeze in your AXolian bags 
for the benefit of your little wind-mill ; to steal none of those flowers to 
adorn your little nursery ; and to turn none of that sun- glow through 
your refracting-glass to focalize on your little hot-bed. Because, unless 
you have the genius to embellish what almost superhuman genius could 
alone create, you will take the beauty from the blossom, the warmth 
from the sunshine, and the freshness from the breeze, and will in so far 
subtract from the loveliness of earth, and lessen the happiness of her 
children. 

Ladies, particularly the single, should be very careful how they 
quote. Passages of great power and splendor are often found in juxta- 
position with foulness, flanked on each side by profligate sentiments and 
immoral scenes. In quoting such paragraphs, the fair authoress will be 
thought to have ‘eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree,’ and to have 
become familiar with knowledge inhibited by the conventional inquisi- 
tion of society. She has peeped behind the Eleusinian curtain, and is 
of course too knowing to be perfectly innocent in thought. Does a lady 
cite those lines, so beautiful, so affecting, and I am afraid, so true: 






‘Man’s love is of man’s life a a thing apart: 
*T is woman’s whole existence ?’ etc., etc. 


Is she not straightway supposed to have read all the flagrantly immoral 
descriptions preceding and following that touchingly natural epistle, ina 
poem of manifold and most masterly genius, it is true, yet of sentiments 
highly incorrect throughout, and of course outlawed by the canons of 
feminine prapeeeny: 2 It is true we have our ‘ expurgated’ editions of the 
poets, and our ‘ Anthologies,’ and ‘ Beauties,’ where the sweet and mo- 
dest sex may find passion winnowed from vice, and poetry apart from 
poison. The fair quoter may, in some cases, be supposed to have 
plucked her flowers from these purified boquets, and not to have inhaled 
the mingled fragrance of the whole garden ; a ‘ wilderness of sweets,’ 

whose diversified blossoms send forth noxious and wholesome odors till, 
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in the language of Junius, ‘their united virtue tortures the sense.’ 
Many ladies read the productions of unprincipled genius, and deny it 
afterward ; thus proving, by their readiness at falsehood, that those 
works have already had upon their native integrity their natural and 
dreadful operation. Why read them at all? They cannot be expur- 
gated, except in ‘purging them by fire.’ My dear young lady, ask 
your father or your brother what you ought to read. They have know- 
. ledge of the world, they have strong clear sense, and they can tell you. 

And, by the way, it is a sad thought for one who desires the continued 
elevation of woman, by making her intellectual growth keep pace with 
and assist her moral development, that one half of the world’s loveliest 
and most exalted literature is deformed by so many harsh passions, or 
debased by so much impure language and flagitious sentiment, that it is 
totally unfit for female perusal, since it either disgusts, embitters, or 
corrupts their pure and gentle natures. 

Well, I have stretched my tether nearly to its end. There is, how- 
ever, a species of conversational quotation, on which I am inclined to 
make a few remarks before I close. It is that wherein soulless boobies 
quote expressions of strong poetic feeling, and heartless villains parade 
their sentiments of honor and virtuous emotion. I know that Satan has 
always ‘quoted Scripture,’ and I know that his servants have always 
‘stolen the livery of Heaven to serve the Devil in.’ I know that hy- 
pocrisy was always the first lesson in villany, and that fair and seemly 
words have always been the mask for evil deeds. But it seems to me 
that the morality of the tongue has now become more universal an 
more perfect than ever. The cause is, that the age being universally 
addicted to reading, and books being of course crowded with noble sen- 
timents, fine expressions are as plenty as black-berries. Every one has 
them at his tongue’s end. It costs nothing to give expression to gene- 
rous feeling ; and it is really astonishing to see with what flippancy the 
most shallow will now drop the apothegms of wisdom ; the most unfeel- 
ing display the ebullitions of passionate emotion ; and the most selfish 
utter the noble sentiments which have fallen on famous occasions from 
the lips of the magnanimous. This assumption of feeling, and this simu- 
lation of virtue, through stolen and sounding phrases, by those who have 
not a faint idea of either of them, is, in my view, a heinous crime; and 
if he who has forged the name of another in business transactions, 
merits the elevation of the scaffold, much more should he be promoted 
to the same ‘ bad eminence,’ who counterfeits the riches of the mind and 
heart. Moral is far worse than pecuniary forgery ; for the latter merely 
deranges the temporal interests and debases the monetary medium of 
the community, while the former depreciates the medium of feeling, and 
cheapens the currency of the soul. What a scandal, that a heavy, 
leaden-moulded mind, that has not one idea above matter, should pre- 
tend to be moved by poetry, and simulate a thrill of admiration at that 
hich it has heard others admire! What a shame, that conscious sel- 
fishness and unadulterated meanness should assume sentiments of equity 
and bandy about emotions of generosity, which can now be obtained at 
every corner gratis! When I see a man noisily dashing down his 
money, I think he has but little; and I feel the same suspicion of one 
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who is lavish of bie shines sentiments on al occasions. Miss Edgeworth 
has written a novel —I forget the title — expressly to show how dan- 
gerous and justly suspicious are such ‘ sententious’ characters; and a 
very wide and a very fertile subject is it, and very well handled by her, 
if I remember rightly. A good man may talk very well — an accom- 
plished villain certainly wi//. When you see one of these ‘ sententious’ 
talkers, so smooth and oily, or so passionately sentimental, review his 
former conduct toward himself and others, and see whether it has been 
uniform, prudent, generous and just. If not, his eloquence is all lip- 
wisdom ; all smoke, sound, trash. And take this as my parting admo- 
nition : ’ He who breaks his engagements with himself, will violate his 
promises to others ; and he whom self-interest cannot restrain from self- 
destruction, will hardly regard the welfare of his fellows. Receive it 
as an axiom, that he who is most prudent for himself, is most worthy of 
the confidence of his friends; and an enlarged self-thoughtfulness is 
the best security for integrity, and the surest criterion of worth. This 
doctrine may revolt the falsely liberal, and excite the indignation of the 
shallow sentimentalist ; yet it is founded in reason and experience. In 
reason: for reason teaches us that every being must and ought to be 
thoughtful and toilsome for himself, and that if he be not so, ‘ something 
is rotten in Denmark.’ In experience: for experience tells us that 
those who neglect their own visible and proper interest, are influenced 
by some false sentiment or unworthy passion; and this sentiment, or 
this passion, will also induce them to slight or trample on their duties 
in relation to the affairs of others. Deliver me from all business inter- 
course with those who are imbued with the finest and most delicate sen- 
timents on trivial occasions ; who are tremblingly alive in all the chords 
of feeling ; and who shrink and shudder in all cases where shuddering 
and shrinking are proofs of super-sublimated generosity. Avoid them. 
They are hypocrites, and arch deceivers. Their tears flow fast for 
ideal wo, theatrical distress and painted sorrow. But bring real afflic- 
tion before them ; press upon their nobleness the claims of justice and 
humanity, their hearts are hard as a rock, and their eyes as dry as a 
desert. This sickly sentimentalism is a curse to our nature. It is at 
the farthest possible remove from that true and noble humanity which 
prompts to generous exertion. ‘True feeling does not dissolve in a few 
unfertilizing tears, nor exhale in ineffectual sighs. It incites to speedy 
and efficient action. Sentiment looks around with a deep groan, or a 
gentle sigh on the miseries of humanity, and folds its arms and wishes 
it were otherwise. Feeling wastes no time in empty protestations, but 
arouses its best energies to avert calamity or mitigate distress. Senti- 
ment wishes — Feeling acts. Sentiment sympathizes — Feeling coépe- 
rates. Sentiment becomes more and more enervate by indulgence, 
while Feeling grows hourly more vigorous by exercise. The one is the 
mimic virtue of a weak and selfish spirit, the other the highest excel- 
lence of a strong and noble nature. Were the one universally preva- 
lent, society would soon languish, and sicken, and die: were the other 
as general as its own spirit is expansive, this community of the world 
would instantly rise from its long prostration, and the evils of our lot be 
diminished to the hundredth of their present violence and multitude. 


Stanzas for Two Voices. 


STANZAS FOR: TWO Verte re:« 


THE PARTING. 


INBCRIBED TO MRS. 


LADY’S VOICE. 


Like Indian dart through azure sky, 
Like Swallow o’er the lea, 

As Dove on homeward wing doth fly, 
Return, return to me! 


GENTLEMAN’S VOICE. 


THE arrow’s mark is known above, 
The Dart directed flies — 

Nor Sparrow falls, nor speeds the Dove 
Unwatch'd, that outward hies. 


LADY’S VOICE. 


As Dove on homeward wing doth fly, 
As Swallow o’er the lea; 

Like Indian Dart through azure sky, 
Return, return to me! 


GENTLEMAN’S VOICE. 


Fear not; doubt not ; one brooding care 
Is not for me, for thee; 

HE carETH! and with thee to share 
Even Grief, is Joy to me. 


BOTH VOICES. 


In absence, present; distance, near ; 
In sorrow, joy ; grief, Love ; 

One hope, one joy, one sorrow here, 
One Life in realms above ! 


RECITATIVE. 


Tue pilot calls! the longing sail 
Yields to the fav’ring wind ; 

The waves give voice! freshens the gale ; 
One, one is left behind ! 


Now fades the bark from love’s long sight: 
That one hath left the shore. 

Oh! sickly seems the bright day light, 
And home is — home no more! 


There, memory shoots like Indian Dart; 
There thoughts, like wrecks, are driven 
Across the Sea of Woman’s heart — 
There ’s but one place where souls ne’er part — 
Gop smiled, and nam’d it Heaven! 
Jounw Warere. 
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‘Ernst trat der liebende Genius der Se 
Menschen vor den Jupiter, und bat.’ Diz AussPRacus pes Herons 


Once the bright Angel whose duty it is to watch over the happiness of 
man, even the ‘Guardian Angel of the World, drew near the throne of 
the Heavenly FatTHeEr, and prayed : ‘Give me, oh Father! a way by 
which I may teach man how to avoid a part at least of the many sins 
and temptations which the Fall hath entailed upon him! For man is 
not always bad ; at times he feels my better influence ; at times his heart 
is ready to receive the good which a light external aid might fix upon him! 

Then the Father spoke to the Angel and said, ‘ Give ‘him the Dream.’ 

The sweet Guardian flew over the world with his sister the Dream. 
Far and wide they spread the gentle influence, and the hearts of life- 
weary mortals were rejoiced. But the soft breathings of the Dream 
Angel fell not alike on all. ‘To the good and gentle who had sunk to rest 
amid the blessings of their loved ones, and whose slumber was deepened 
by the toil of the good deeds which they had done, there came soft and 
silent glimpses of “the far land of light. Forgetting the narrow prison 
of the world, their souls rose up and spread broad and wide over the 
land of vision, and gazed with eagle eyes upon its golden glories. But 
as the night waned, their dream grew dim, and the outer influences of 
the soul gently closed about them ‘and drew them back to the world and 
the body, even as the corolla of the night-flower closes about it, and shuts 
from its gaze its best-loved starry heaven. 

To the toil-worn, sun-burnt husbandman, who had fallen asleep in 
despair, and who ever feared lest some grim accident might destroy the 
fruit of his labor, the sweet Dream came like a soft summer shower 
upon the parched and dusty fields ; and as he dreamed, he saw the green 
corn rising in goodly ranks, and gazed with joy upon the soft small ears, 
which at first no larger than flower- buds, seemed as he beheld them to 
expand to ripe maturity. 

There are certain dream-fantasies and strange sleep-changes, that 
are to be found only in the deep unbroken slumber which results from 
extreme bodily fatigue, or in the light irregular rest of the fever; even 
as the grotesque blue dragon fly, and the strange water-flitter are found 
only on the surface of the deep silent pool, or ‘the shallow brook ; ; and 
as the husbandman slept on, the fantastic sprites who attend the Dream, 
flitted about him, and spread a gay confusion over the happy vision. 
For as he gazed upon the golden ears, a purple and scarlet cloud seemed 
to overshadow him, while "round about he heard the pealing of bells, the 
merry ringing of familiar voices, and the lowing of cattle; and in the 
intervals there came shouts as of glad friends at the harvest home. 
Then the purple cloud gathered again about him, but the dream-spirits 
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with their bamae shadowy arms drew him through it, and he now stood 
before a well-filled granary ; and as the tears of joy ran down his cheeks, 
his wife and loved ones gathered about him, and their blessings and 
praises sunk into his heart, and mingled with the hymn which rose like 
a golden cloud from the ocean of his soul. And he awoke from the 
sweet dream, and blessed it for the hope with which it had inspired him. 

But the Dream flew on, and it came to a guilty prisoner who had 
fallen asleep cursing his judges, his doom, and the damp black fetters 
which clung like cold adders to his limbs. And as he dreamed, the pri- 
son was opened, the cold chains fell away, and remorse and rage no 
longer fixed their poison-fangs upon his heart. A bright light shone 
upon him, and blessed thoughts of mercy, repentance and reconciliation 
flitted through his mind like golden-winged butterflies through a sum- 
mer garden; and he awoke, trusting in release, and with his heart filled 
with love and kindness. Did the cold damp fetters fall from his limbs ? 
Were the prison-doors opened? The fetters fell not away ; the prison- 
doors remained fast; and worn down by famine and sickness, he per- 
ished alone in the narrow dungeon. But the blessed hope which the 
gentle Dream had left in his heart, gladdened his last hour, and as he 
died, exclaiming ‘Not my will, but thine, oh Fatner !’ behold there 
was joy in Heaven. 

It hath been said, that Hope alone is left with mortals; but with her 
abideth her sister, the Dream, who maketh her known to us. For by 
the Dream, men are led to Hope. Canaes. 

Princeton, New-Jersey. 


t. 


ForTUNE smiled not on our sires, 
And, Love, when we one became, 
All thy dower was kind desires, 
All my heritage the same. 


Ir. 


Slender stock of worldly wealth 
For the firm of man and wife! 

But we both brought hope and health 
To our partnership for life. 


Trt. 


Add to this that wealth above 
All that riches men miscall ; 

Mutual faith in wedded love, 
Mutual sympathy in all. 


Iv. 


Like that gem whose day-dim’d spark 
Flames a rosy sun at night, 

Ever as my soul grew dark, 
Thine has shed diviner light. 


v. 


And whenever clouds have thrown 
Shadows o’er those eyes of thine, 
Has not then affection shone 
With its tenderest beam from mine 2? 


vi. 


Thus we promised, Love, to live, 
And in memory’s page we read 

Few short-comings to forgive 
Mutually in word or deed. 


vit. 


Thou hast been my joy in grief, 
Balm in anguish, praise in blame ; 
And, save moments few and brief, 
I to thee have been the same. - 


Viti. 


Let, then, single blessedness 
Laud its raptures to the sky ; 

Hymen’s bliss is double bliss, 
And his sigh but half a sigh! 
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OF AN OLD MA N.’ 





Our readers will no doubt remember the account given by us some two years since of a myste- 
rious correspondent, whom we saw but for a moment, yet whose presence produced upon us a re- 
markable effect. After publishing a succession of numbers of the ‘Reminiscences cr aN OLD May, 
our strange visitor discontinued his favors. We waited with much anxiety fora whole year, and were 
often onthe point of venturing uponavisitto him. Still, we were unwilling to intrude upon the pri- 
vacy of one who evidently desired to remain in undisturbed retirement ; and just as our desire to hear 
from the Reminiscent was getting the better of this delicacy, we received the subioined communica- 
tion, accompanying a large package. bp, KNICKERBOCKER. 

















TO THE ZXDITOR OF 





THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


























It is more than a year since I have communicated to you my sombre 
reminiscences. As you had a right to expect a continuation of them, 
you shall know why they have not been furnished. Events beyond my 
control, and entirely unexpected, sent me once more where I had de- 
clared my feet should never wander. Again I have beheld the old 
world. Again I have seen the foot of the tyrant upon the neck of his 
victim ; have beheld the oppression of a whole race, and heard their 
cries go up to the Micuty Gop or Sasaotu! 

‘ But the time is not yet fully come. 

‘Once more I have returned to the peaceful retirement of my quiet 
chamber. When resting in it before, I thought my lot was cast there for 
the remainder of my pilgrimage. But Providence willed otherwise. Now, 
I trust, I shall be permitted to spend the remainder of my days in soli- 
tary quiet. But Gop’s will be done! And if in the fulfilment of His 
will I must again be disturbed, must again become a wanderer, so mote 
it be! And believe me, though the saddened heart may suffer in the 
lonely retreat, yet it is among the throng, in the midst of the busy multi- 
tude, that its sufferings press heaviest, because there it recognizes hu- 
manity, but finds, alas! no sympathy from his kind. Yet again I say, 
Gop’s will be done! 

‘The experience of my whole life, my sojournings, my wanderings, 
the tumult and the calm, peace and war; a// impress me with the 
solemn conclusion, that ‘ The thing that hath been is that which shall 
be, and that which is done is that which shall be done.’ 

‘Who dare add more to the record of man’s experience ?’ 


(Tue package accompanying this remarkable communication was marked ‘ The St. Leger Papers.’ 
Upon the outside of it was written the following :] 


‘At the age of twenty-three years I find myself upon the threshold 
of twoworlds. The Past summons the thousand incidents which have 
operated to determine me as a responsible being, and presents them with 
fearful vividness in array before me. The Present seems like nothing 
beneath my feet. And the Future, no longer a shadowy dream, throws 
open its endless vista, and whispers that I must soon enter upon all its 
untried, unknown realities. Here I am permitted to pause a moment, 
ere | commence upon that new existence which ends only with the 
INFINITE ! . . 
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‘I have finished my life uponearth. The ties which connect me with 
the world have parted. I have to do now only with eternity. Yet 
something which I may not resist, impels me to retrospection. I look 
back over my short pilgrimage, and feel a yearning which I cannot 
restrain, to put down a narrative of my brief existence, and to mark the 
several changes which have come over my spirit, in the hope that 
the young, with whom I chiefly sympathize, may profit by the recital. 

‘But of what use will the record of my experience prove to youthful 
spirits, flushed with the glow of health, secure in their fancied strength, 
and determined on enjoyment? ‘To them the world is every thing. 
Alas! they know not that the world will reward them with infamy, if 
they trust alone to it. Yet it is to such I would make my appeal. I 
would fain arrest them, before they shall cease to have sympathy with 
every saving influence, because of their habitual opposition to it. 

‘But I will not anticipate the moral of my life. Let this be gathered 
from the record of it.’ 


THE 8T. £ESECeRBER Fare @: 


‘QuIDQUID agunt homines, yotum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.’ 


CHAPTER 1. 


Tue St. Leger family have resided in Warwickshire for a very long 
period. My father, who was fond of tracing genealogies, affirmed that 
the estate upon which we lived was bestowed upon Bertold St. Leger by 
Richard the Lion-hearted, on his return from the Crusade, for the con- 
spicuous services which he had rendered that monarch in his war with 
the Saracen. How such an uninterrupted possession had been main- 
tained, for so long a time, and through every successive revolution, my 
father did not explain. The task might have proved difficult. At any 
rate, it was very well to rest satisfied with an account which appeared 
every way authentic. Be this as it may, our family was certainly an 
ancient one. 

My grand-father, Hugh St. Leger, by his marriage with a lady of 
large fortune, became possessed of the valuable estate which joined 
Bertold-Castle, and was considered one of the wealthiest gentlemen in 
Warwickshire. This large patrimony fell to my father, who was an 
only child. 

Bertold Castle, was a singular, grotesque-looking pile, half ancient, 
half modern in its appearance. Up to the time of my father’s marriage, 
it remained as it had stood for generations. The castle was built upon 
the very brink of the Avon, and its foundations were deeper, it was 
said, than the bed of the river. The old moss, which covered its walls, 
extended down into the stream, so that the castle seemed to rise directly 
from the water. Many were the dismal stories which were told of the 
dungeons far under ground ; secret passages, beneath the bed of the 
river, communicating with the other side, and of the cruelties practised 
upon the unhappy prisoners confined in them in days of yore, and espe- 
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cially in the time of the fatnnes Guy, E wh of Warwick, of W lon my 
ancestor was a firm adherent. It was said, too, that the spirits of these 
unfortunate persons still haunted the neighborhood, and made the green 
banks of the Avon their place of meeting. The low murmur of the 
stream, as it swept gently under the walls of the Castle, was said to be 
but the voices of these spirits, as they breathed their lamentations over 
the waters which had been the only witness of their sufferings. I speak 
of nursery-tales and neighborhood-gossip, not of course credited by the 
enlightened, but which served to fill my infant mind with terror and awe. 
And as this sketch is intended to give the history of my mental as well 
as of my external life, 1 dwell with the more minuteness on those things 
which first affected it most powerfully. 

On my father’s marriage with a daughter of one of the nobie families 
in Warwickshire, the Castle was almost completely metamorphosed. 
His family pride would not permit him to throw down a single stone of 
the staunch pile which had stood so long and so firmly a defence for his 
ancestors ; while the improvements of the age required a mansion more 
in accordance with its refined and peaceful spirit. It was consequently 
resolved to add to the pile a splendid modern structure, which was to 
become par excellence the residence of the family. The old dining- 
hall and the state-rooms were however allowed to remain in all their 
sombre grandeur. The library was not quite dismantled ; although 
all of the handsomer books were removed into the new room, built for 
that purpose. Enough nevertheless remained to save the room from 
utter neglect, although the dusty cob-webs around its walls gave evi- 
dence of the slight attention it received. 

The older servants saw with dismay the preparations for enlarging 
the establishment ; looking upon it as a virtual abandonment of the ‘ Old 
Castle.’ This was considered a bad omen, and to augur the downfall 
or termination of our house. A prophecy was quoted relative to the 
dreaded event, now about to take place, which was said to be of great 
antiquity : 

‘WHEN y¢ St. Leger shal marrie a virgyn fair, 
Shal build a new castel both wondrous and rare, 


Lett him warnynge tak, for ye last of his race 
Shal hee meet in yt castel, face to face.’ 


My grand-father held this prophecy in great veneration. He was 
wont to say, ‘ With so plain a warning in view, the St. Legers would stand 
an unbroken name for countless generations.’ ‘The consequence was, 
that nothing was done even to the ‘old castle, except what came strictly 
under the denomination of repairs. Improvements were not thought of. 
At length, Hugh St. Leger was gathered to his fathers, and the great 
gong of the castle str uck his last requiem amid the weeping and lamen- 
tation of relatives, servants and retainers ; for he was a man of many 
virtues ; both generous and kind, though stérn in his manner, and pos- 
sessing somew hat of the haughty bearing of the preceding age. 

My “father was educated at a more enlightened period, when improve. 
ments waxed rife; when distinctions began to soften, and changes to be 
thought necessary. He affected to disregard the prophecy w hich had 
been so religiously believed by his ancestors. He maintained that the 
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old oat was built mainly with a view to defence, in case of assault ; 

that it possessed great conveniences for a garrison, but comparatively 
few for a family residence ; and while he revered it as the home of his 
fathers, regarding with ancestral pride its staunch battlements, which 
had stood firm against every assault, still he maintained that there could 
exist no reason why improvements should not be made, which might 
accord with the present state of things. The ‘addition’ was conse- 
quently resolved upon. My father was particular always to give it that 
name, secretly deciding, I have no doubt, that by keeping within the 
letter of the prophecy, he should not incur the threatened penalty. 
The new mansion was built. My father married. Years rolled hap- 
pily away. He was blessed with three promising children ; and every 
thing went on joyously and well. My own recollections are of my home 
in the improved state I have described. From the old servants how- 
ever I learned at an early age the existence of the prophecy, and the 
fearful construction which superstition had given it. Little was said 
openly ; but the deprecatory air, the sombre, melancholy look, which two 
or three of the old crones who had become superannuated in our service 
constantly wore, were always a sore interruption to our childish sports. 
Did we meet them while full of the elastic happy feeling which child- 
hood so much enjoys, it was always: ‘ Poor children! Gop preserve ye! 
Who knows what ye may come to! Gop send ye an easy death!’ and 
the like. 

My brother —I had but one, and he was my senior—seemed but little 
affected by these prophecies of evil, while upon my own mind they pro- 
duced a chilling and lasting effect. Like the insect that flutters nearer 
and nearer the flame which is to prove its destruction, I used to steal 
away and hold daily conferences with these old creatures ; and hour after 
hour was wont to be entertained with stories of the bloody wars in which 
old Bertold St. Leger figured ; of the exploits of the famous Guy of War- 
wick ; and of my brave grand-father, Hugh St. Leger, the last worthy 
of the race, as they were pleased to style him ; always concluding how- 
ever, by quoting the dreaded prophecy, and assuring me that I was 
doomed. 

These lessons, so often inculcated, began to produce their impression. 
Somehow I took to myself the whole force of the prophecy, regarding 
| brother and sister as in some way exempt from its influence. 

he result was, that in my very childhood I become serious and thought- 


ful. Life, even in its spring-time, was losing every charm. The world 
looked no longer gladsome and gay. 
I had begun to suffer. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Srrance season of childhood! marked iby cloud and sunshine; full 
of light-hearted pleasures and fresh criefs! Yet how fraught ‘with 
emailaneiioen when the new-created being ushered into life commences 
upon immortality ! Precious season! when wae new object makes 
an impression, and every impression is indelible! And what fearful 
issues hang upon each! Issues which reach — time, and perad- 
venture into eternity. ; 
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In order to present a proper narrative of my life, I should give some 
account of those who exercised most influence upon it. My father 
was in many respects a singular man. He possessed in a great degree 
the stern nature of my grandfather, which was nevertheless consider- 
ably modified by a natural urbanity of manner, which old Hugh St. 
Leger never manifested. He had a warm, generous heart, and was 
devotedly attached to his wife and children. Although a younger 
brother, I never could perceive any difference in the treatment of his 
sons. He was equally affectionate toward both, yet never familiar with 
either. His urbanity was manifested in social life with his friends and 
acquaintances ; but when any one sought his intimacy, a repulse was 
certain. Yet he was neither haughty nor overbearing. Pride he 
certainly possessed ; yet it seemed a just and honest pride, rather than 
the vain conceit of a weak mind. From his children he not only ex- 
pected obedience, to the letter, but he never suffered his commands or 
wishes to be questioned. I well remember once unconsciously asking 
him why I must do some act which he had commanded, and the wither- 
ing sternness of his response as he reéchoed the command, without 
deigning any explanation. In justice | should add, that his require- 
ments were reasonable and proper, although to a wayward child they 
might seem otherwise. In his religion my father was strict and de- 
voted. He hated Popery with a pious indignation, and early instilled 
into the minds of his children an abhorrence of the Romish Church. 
Frenchmen were his peculiar aversion, and it was with difficulty that 
he could bring himself to treat one with civility. Possessing in the 
main sound views, he entertained violent prejudices, which it was im- 
possible to change. He was not ambitious, except for his children. 
He omitted nothing which might insure to them every advantage, as 
well in education as personal advancement. For them he labored and 
planned. Noexpense was too great, no sacrifice too large. Put if my 
father was ready to do all this, much did he expect in return. What 
he thought we could accomplish, we were compelled to accomplish, no 
matter though the task were difficult, nay overwhelming. No excuse 
was accepted. In vain we sometimes pleaded that our companions 
were not tasked so heavily. With something very like a sneer, he 
would reply, ‘If you ever wish to be any thing, do not talk about what 
others do, but set your mark away beyond them all, and when once 
the mark is fixed, let there be no drawing back, no whining. Try, and 
the thing will be done.’ And try we did, until it seemed as if no labor 
was half so hard as ours. Yet after all, we generally fulfilled what 
was required, and had the satisfaction of making glada parent’s heart. 

I do not think I could have borne so cheerfully all that my father 
imposed upon me, had it not been for my mother. Oh! what a world 
of feeling and tenderness is in that name! ‘Though still living, let me 
pay her the tribute which I cannot withhold. I should think my duty 
but half accomplished, did I omit to record what I owe to her. In 
disposition she was angelic. I think I never saw her ruffled in temper, 
or discomposed. She was mild, yet dignified, and possessed a sweet- 
ness of manner which was perfectly fascinating. Above all, she was 
devotedly pious, and it was her first care to instil into the minds of her 
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children a love for sacred things. Morning and evening did I lisp my 
infantile prayers to her, and it seemed as if she sent them up for me 
to Gop. 

‘Come, William, it is high time to be up, if you wish to go out with 
Roger to the Park, across the Avon, and see the new rookery. The 
sun is up long before you. Don’t you hear the larks singing? _ It will 
soon be breakfast-time, and Roger can’t wait.’ ‘ Dear mother, I am so 
sleepy!’ ‘You are! and how long has my son been in bed? Eight 
hours —and sleepy yet! You must not become a sluggard!’ ‘Mother, 
mother, I want to whisper to you ; I forgot my prayers lastnight. You 
were away, and I fell asleep without saying them.’ ‘Oh, my son, you 
should be careful never to forget them. You should remember who 
keeps you alive, and makes you so happy; and you should always 
put yourself under His care before you sleep.’ ‘ Mother, let me say 
my prayers now.’ All this comes upon me now with the freshness of 
first ideas. And it is just what my dear mother said to me —I re- 
member it so distinctly! Day after day she would impress some reli- 
gious truth upon my mind, and so kind, so tenderly, that it would have 
melted an older heart than mine. How she loved me! How she loves 
me still! Perhaps with a difference in the feeling too. 

To my mother I came with all my troubles; to her I repeated all 
my grievances, save one. I never could name to her what sat the 
heaviest at my young heart—the belief that I was doomed. Often 
did she perceive that something afflicted me ; and most soothingly did 
she attempt to discover the cause ; but my tongue refused to do its 
office, if I desired to tell her; and my only relief was in tears. My 
mother sometimes thought that my fears were of a religious nature ; 
and she would accordingly attempt to comfort me by the soothing pro- 
mises of the Scriptures. Butall in vain. The prophecy haunted me. 
And to the one of all others who might have afforded consolation I 
could not speak of it. 

My brother Hugh was five years elder than myself, and of course 
was rather a protector than a play-fellow. He was a noble boy; kind 
in his nature, quick in his feelings, and forgiving and generous to a 
fault. We loved each other fondly. Evil betide the one who dared 
offer indignity to me when Hugh was present! He took a pride in 
defending me, and fancied himself a man, as he fought battles and 
achieved victories in my behalf. He was intelligent and apt in his 
studies, though not of a thoughtful turn. He had a fine voice, prepos- 
sessing manners, and a rapid flow of language, together with a com- 
manding energy of character, which overcame every obstacle. 

My little sister was a general favorite; and though in great danger 
of being spoiled in consequence, yet by the judicious government of 
both arents, was preserved from such an unhappy fate. She was very 
like her mother in disposition, and being educated at home, under her 
immediate direction, it was no wonder that the resemblance daily grew 
stronger. I will mention one more, and our family are all told. There 
resided with my father a maiden aunt, many years older than himself, 
whe had always lived at the castle. She was an elder sister of Hugh 
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St. Leger, and had occupied one room in the old castle all her life. 
This was a small but neatly-finished chamber, on the river side, com- 
manding a fine view of the Avon, and the country beyond. 

This singular woman, at the time of my birth, was nearly seventy. 
In appearance she was tall and commanding. Her hair was perfectly 
white, and she wore it short over her head. She had gray eyes, which 
sparkled with the brightness of youth, and retained all their original 
quickness of vision. Her habits were very peculiar. She required 
but little service, although one of the old crones I spoke of was always 
in attendance upon her. With the family her intercourse was singular 
enough. She very rarely came to the table, and never sought the 
society of any one; yet when addressed, she would mingle freely in 
conversation, showing remarkable accuracy in matters of history, and 
especially inchronology. Yet she invariably added to the truth strange 
matters of fiction, which possessed such a verisimilitude, that none knew 
when to credit her. She spent most of her time either in her own 
apartment, musing and reading, or in wandering along the banks of the 
Avon, plucking a flower here and there, or picking up small pebbles on 
the shore ; talking to herself the while, with great earnestness. The 
usual occupations of her sex she never engaged in for a moment. [ 
know not if she knew the use of the needle. She rarely retired to 
rest until the night was far spent, and seldom rose before mid-day. 

As may be supposed, such a person produced upon my mind a most 
lasting impression. When a child, she was a mystery to me; and as ° 
I became older, she was no less an enigma. She appeared to have no 
sympathies ; yet she seemed, judging from her acts, to be attached to 
us all. If I deemed myself slighted by any of the servants, I had 
only*o tell Aunt Alice, and without investigation or question, the offen- 
der was subjected to the severest reproof. If I was ill, I found my 
way to Aunt Alice’s apartment, and received every attention which it 
was in her power to bestow. Nothing asked of her was refused, and 
she never tired of our importunities. Yet in all this, no feeling, no 
sympathy was manifested ; all was cold — without heart, without life. 
Yet she was roused to anger by the slightest opposition. Seldom in- 
deed did she meet with it, but when she did, the storm and whirlwind 
were fit emblems of her wrath. These paroxysms lasted but for a 
brief space ; and in the exhibition of them there was the same want 
of feeling, of vital passion,as in her calm moments. Passionless ; 
possessing nothing like affection in her heart, with no apparent ties on 
earth ; she seemed to regard every thing around her like shadows on 
the wall: they came, they went — but they were shadows still, while 
she remained the same. Often have I crept close to her, as she wan- 
dered out on some of her long walks, and listened to the conversation 
she was holding with herself. This was sometimes in a foreign lan- 
guage, of which I knew nothing. When she spoke in our own tongue, 
her subject was generally of things long past, of which I could under- 
stand but little. I could perceive that she often kept up an imaginary 
conversation with two, and sometimes three persons, with great volu- 


bility ; and I could in consequence very rarely make out a connected 
link of what was said. 
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Again I would steal unnoticed into her room, and listen as she recited 
strange events of history, which made my young blood run cold, and 
my heart beat so violently that I was glad to discover myself, and ask 
some favor at her hands. At last I came to spend a great deal of time 
in her apartment; and Aunt Alice would relate to me, in the same 
passionless style, long-forgotten stories of our house ; marked passages 
of history relating to it; and a minute and almost tedious narrative 
of historical events, relative to any subject I chose to start. These 
were always entirely free from the ordinary gossip with which lovers 
of the marvellous are apt to lard their stories, and therefore produced 
the stronger impression. Of course Aunt Alice was familiar with the 
prophecy to which I have alluded; but she only spoke of it as a his- 
torical fact, and by no persuasion or artifice could she be induced to 
give an opinion of its application; neither would she listen to any 
from another person ; so that my morbid fears found no relief from her. 
Treated with marked respect by my father and all the family ; allowed 
to have her will in every thing; this very remarkable woman lived 
among us like a spirit of another world. She came and went unques- 
tioned ; continued year after year, pursuing the same round of strange 
employments; solitary and soulless; having no sympathy with her 
sex, no feeling with her kind. 
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BY MISS MARY GARDINER- 


Wirth dirge-like music, low 
Sounds forth again the solemn harp of Time ; 
Mass for the buried hours, a funeral chime 
O’er human joy and wo. 
The sere leaves wail around thy passing bier ; 
Speed to thy dreamless rest, departing year! 


Yet ere thy wing has swept 
O’er the wide threshold of the shadowy past, 
dive back the treasures to thy bosom cast, 
The harvest earth has wept: 
Give back the lily’s bloom and violet’s breath, 
The’summer leaves that bowed before the reaper Death. 


Give back the dreams of fame, 
The aspirations strong for glory won ; 
Hopes that went out perchance when set thy sun, 
Nor left nor trace nor name : 
q Give back the wasted hours, half-uttered prayer. 
The high resolves forgot that stamp thy annals fair. 


Give back the flow of thought 
That woke within the poet’s yearning breast, 
Hushing its wild and passionate unrest : 
Love's rainbow visions wrought 
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Of youth’s deep fearless trust, that light the scroll 
With an intenser glow; records of heart and soul! 


Give back — for thou hast more — 
Give back the kindly words we loved so well ; 
Voices whose music on the spirit fell 
But tenderness to pour: 
The steps that never now around us tread, 
Faces that haunt our sleep; give back, give back the dead ! 


Give back !— who shall explore 
Creation’s boundless realms to mark thy prey ? 
Who mount where man has never dreamed to sway 
Or Science dared to soar? 
Oh! who shall tell what suns have set for aye, 
What worlds gone out, what systems passed away ? 


Not till the stars shall fall, 
And earth and sky before Gop’s presence flee, 
Shall human vision look or spirit see 
Beneath thy mystic pall: 
But hark! with accent clear and flute-like swell 
Floats up the New-Year’s voice. Departed one, farewell! 


As the bright flowers wake from their wintry tomb, 
I’ve sprung from the depths of futurity’s gloom ; 
With the glory of Hope on my unwritten brow, 

But a fear at my heart, earth welcomes me now. 

I come and bear with me the fetterless flow 

Of infinite joy and of infinite wo: 

The banquet’s light jest and the penitent prayer, 
The sweet laugh of gladness, the wail of despair ; 
The warm words of welcome, and broken farewell, 
The strains of rich music and funeral knell ; 

The fair bridal wreath and the robe for the dead, 
Oh! how will they meet in the path I shall tread! 
Oh! how will they mingle where e’er I pass by, 
As sunshine and storm in the rainbow on high! 


Yet start not, nor shrink from the race I must run, 
I’ve peace and repose for the heart-stricken one ; 
And strength for the weary who fail in the strife, 
And falter before the great warfare of life. 

1’ve love for the Stentlion a morrow of light 
For him who is wrapped in adversity’s night ; 
With trust for the doubting; a field for the soul, 
That has dared from its loftier purpose to stroll, 
To haste to the conflict and blot,out the shame 
With the deeds of repentance and resolute aim; 
To seek mid the struggle with tempters and sin, 
The high meed of virtue triumphant to win. 


Unsullied and pure is the future’s broad scroll, 
And as leaf after leaf from its folds shall unroll : 
‘The warp and the woof, they are woven by me, 
But the shadows and coloring rest, mortal, with thee! 
*T is thine to cast over thtir brightness and bloom 
The sunlight of morning or hues of the tomb. 
The past will give back from its fathomless sea 
The hues of thy spirit unaltered to thee; 
As the clear lake reflects in its silvery breast 
‘The dyes of the sun as he sinks to his rest. 
‘Though darkness and sorrow to all must be given, 
There ’s a vista of light that leads up to Heaven; 
Nor utterly starless the path thou hast trod, 
‘Vill thy heart prove a traitor to thee or to Gop. 
Skelter-Island. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF VERMONT. 


ANECDOTES ‘OF THE SAME.’ 


THERE are many excellent stories of the Bench and Bar of Vermont, 
very current among the good people of the State, which however I do 
not remember to have seen in print, and which I dare say are little 
known abroad. Some of these I shall here set down precisely as | 
heard them from the mouth of an old lawyer, who is well known as the 
Nestor of the gown and wig in Vermont. If it should turn out, as it 
often happens in matters of this sort, that any of the incidents here re- 
lated shall be claimed to have occurred somewhere else, to the honor of 
some other of our sovereign States, I beg leave to declare, according 
to established usage, that any such pretension is wholly unfounded, 
and that any versions different from my own are altogether apocry- 
phal. 

It was formerly a custom in Vermont, although now little practised, 
for a lawyer, when promoted to the dignity of the bench, to ‘ follow up 
his old retainers ;’ and accordingly whenever a case came on in which 
‘his Honor’ was concerned as counsel, he immediately doffed the ermine, 
resumed the gown, and battled away among the attornies, in the old 
style. Apropos of the metamorphose in question ; a story is told of 
Judge Chase, now many years deceased. The judge was a man of 
very ardent temperament, and in debate was exceedingly vehement and 
vociferous. In an important cause he was making the closing argu- 
ment to the jury, and with much warmth and earnestness of manner, 
insisting on a ‘ verdict for the plaintiff.’ A friend of the defendant, who 
had been listening to the concluding part of the attorney’s address, and 
who supposed that he was acting in his judicial capacity, ran out of the 
house, declaring that ‘ he never saw such abominable partiality in his 
life.’ Meeting the defendant in the street, he told him he might as well 
go home at once, for ‘ the judge had charged his case to the devil, and 
the plaintiff was sure to recover !’ 

Judge Chase was a man of excellent sense, and withal a great stick- 
ler for the dignity of courts. A case of very trifling importance, having 
well nigh run the gauntlet of legal adjudication, came up at length to 
the highest court in the state. The counsel for the plaintiff was open- 
ing with the usual apologies for a frivolous suit, when the subject-mat- 
ter, ‘to wit, one turkey, of great value,’ etc., catching the ear of the 
judge, he called out: ‘ Mr. Clerk, strike that case from the docket ; the 
Supreme Court of the State of Vermont does not sit here to determine the 
ownership of a turkey? 

There lives in the northern part of the State a lawyer and ex- 
judge, who is very famous for his wit. He has kept a respectable law 
school at his chambers, ‘ on and off,’ for the last forty years ; and is still 
teaching the elements of his profession to a ‘ knot of legal limbs,’ having 
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survived several suits begun within his remembrance in the English 
chancery, and arrived, through an honorable career, to the advanced age 
of eighty-six. Many instances of repartee are related of ‘ the old judge,’ 
which for genuine epigrammatism are scarcely inferior to some of the 
best of Piron and Talleyrand. 

When a practising attorney, many years ago, he happened, while 
arguing a question of some difficulty, to illustrate a point in his case by 
a pretty free use of the vocabulary of the card-table. The presiding 
judge abruptly inquired what he ‘meant by addressing such language 
to the court ?’ 

‘I meant, your Honor, to be understood,’ was the reply. 

On another occasion, a judge, vexed with the difficulty, or irritated 
by the insignificance, of a cause which T was conducting, cried 
out: ‘Sir, why do you bring such a case as this into court? Why not 
leave it out to some of your honest neighbors ?’ ‘Because, your Honor,’ 
replied the barrister, ‘ we do n’t choose that honest men should have any 
thing to do with it.’ 

In the early days of Vermont jurisprudence, the strict decorum which 
now very generally distinguishes the New-England bar was compara- 
tively unknown. Nothing was more common than sharp altercations 
between the Bench and the Bar; such wranglings indeed as would now 
be deemed ‘contempt of court,’ were they to occur only between the 
lawyers themselves. On one occasion Judge T , who was then 
plain ‘ Esquire,’ had addressed a sound argument to the court, and sat 
down. The judge, who chose to argue the question rather than decide 
it at once, replied in a feeble argument, which the lawyer in his turn 
demolished. The judge rejoined by repeating, without any material 
variation, his first reply ; and then ‘ closed the pleadings’ by an adverse 
decision. ‘ Your Honor’s two arguments,’ said T , addressing 
himself partly to the court and partly to the bar, ‘ remind me of a story. 
A foolish old woman in Connecticut, being one evening at a party, was 
greatly at a loss for something to say. At length she ventured to in- 
quire of a gentleman who sat next her, ‘ whether his mother had any 
children ?? The gentleman politely pointed out the absurdity of her in- 
quiry. ‘I beg pardon,’ exclaimed the old lady, perceiving her mis- 
take ; ‘you don’t understand me; [ meant to inquire whether your 
grand-mother had any children ?’ 

I remember an anecdote of Judge O , father of the distinguished 
president of the Wesleyan University, which is very characteristic of 
the man, and is, I have no doubt, authentic. At a session of the court 
in Addison county, Judge O was violently attacked by a young 
and very impudent attorney. ‘To the manifest surprise of every body 
present, the judge heard him quite through, as though unconscious of 
what was said, and made no reply. After the adjournment for the day, 

and when all had assembled at the inn where the judge and many of 
the court-folk had their lodgings, one of the company, referring to the 
scene at court, asked the judge ‘ why he did not rebuke the impertinent 
fellow?’ ‘Permit me,’ said the judge, loud enough to call the attention 
of all the company, among whom was ‘ the fellow’ in question ; ‘ per- 
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mit me to tell you a story. My father, when we lived down country, 


had a dog ; a mere puppy, I may say. Well, this puppy would go out 
every moonlight night and bark at the moon for hours together.’ 
Here the Judge paused, as if he had done with the story. 


‘Well, well, what of it ?’ exclaimed half a dozen of the audience at 
once. 


‘O! nothing, nothing whatever; the moon kept right on, just as if 
nothing had happened !” 


eae 
St. Albans, Vermont. . , 


S98 22 Bt: A. BSBA s 


*T was the solemn hour, when the midnight bell 
Tolls deep on the startled air ; 

And the bravest soul as it lists the knell, 
Is moved with the pulse of prayer. 


And a strange form swept with a hurrying flight 
And a noiseless pinion by : 

His wings were tipped with a gleaming light, 
The rest was of midnight dye. 


Then I sought my fluttering heart to still, 
And my bloodless lips to part, 

And to wake from the soul-benumbing chill, 
Ere the vision should depart. 


But my faint words died on the air away, 
As the breath of the waving tree ; 

And the warm blood ceased in my heart to play, 
As he answered, ‘Come with me" 


Then we swept with the fleecy clouds on high, 
And over the ocean foam ; 

For a span to him was the boundless sky, 
And the wide earth was his home. 


And we traversed the depths of the palace hall 
To the room where the monarch lay ; 

And he left behind him a sable pall, 
And he bore a king away. 


We went where the shivering miser told 
With palsied and trembling tongue 

The shining heaps of his yellow gold, 
That clanked as the death-shriek rung. 


And he waved his wing where the dying light 
Of the pallid student burned ; 
And the beaming eye grew more wildly bright, 
i And the flush to the cheek returned : 


And as radiant visions of deathless fame 
Waxed bright in the future’s sky, 

His scornful laugh on the still air came, 
Like a fallen angel’s sigh! 
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Then we entered the crowded festal room, 
Where laughter and song were high; 

And he cast from his wings their fearful gloom, 
And smiled in a rose-bud nigh. 


But his breath went up on the fragrant air, 
And he singled out his prey ; 

And he watched the form that was fairest there, 
And said, ‘ *T' will be mine to day’ 


We rode on the glance of the morning ray, 
To the home where Love had smiled ; 

And a fair young mother knelt down to pray 
By the couch of her first-born child. 


And his chilling breath glazed the half-closed eye, 
As he stilled the throbbing heart, 

Nor paused for the mother’s frantic cry, 
As he hastened to depart. 


Then we fled to the city’s erowded street, 
To the race and storm of life, 

And he paused, the rich and the poor to greet, 
As he mingled in the strife. 


When the last faint light of departing day 
Had with crimson touched the sea, 

We swept o’er the billow’s crest away, 
On the tempest’s pinion free. 


And he paused where the gallant ship so gay 
Sunk down, ’neath the foaming wave ; 

Where wildly went up with the water’s lay 
The shriek of the seaman brave ! 


As I saw him shake from his silvery wing, 
The ocean’s glittering foam, 

We fled to the spot where my heart-strings cling, 
And I sought once more my home. 


And again I heard that fearful laugh, 
Like a fallen angel’s sigh, 

As he fled from my sight on the viewless path, 
Where the summer breezes fly. 


And my soul in that long and powerful flight 
No longer sought to share : 

But it rose through the mists and clouds of night, 
With the snow-white bird of prayer. 


For I knew I had been with the conqueror Deatu 
On his strange and tireless way ; 

And I felt the blast of his fitful breath 
On the chords of my spirit play. 


oy dawned, and I woke from the thrilling dream ; 

he vision had passed away ; 

But the shadows that fell from its fearful gleam 
Fled not with the morning ray. 


Mary GaRDINER. 
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AN HOUR ON LAKE ST. PETER. 


BY FRANCIS COPCUTT 


‘For ye know not what a day or an hour may bring forth.’ 


‘Are all aboard ?— quick! all ashore! Heave off the bo’line! 
Lively there! haul in the plank!’ cried Captain A , of the good 
steamer S The short, sharp ring of our engine-bell was heard as 
the last words were spoken; the ever-noisy sailors, with their strange 
Franco-Canadian patois, ‘ made the air vocal with sweet sounds,’ mixed 
as it was with German, French, and Irish cries for lost wives, luggage 
and children. Amidst it all, like some huge wounded monster of the 
deep, the engine heaved and groaned ; the wheels moved round, the 
mass of wood and iron seemed a thing of life and will; and a few 
minutes having passed, the wharf, the crowd which!had come down to 
gaze or say farewell, and at last the town, were lost to view. 

As the boat went on, the loud confusion gradually gave way to order ; 
and the sailors, clustering in groups, told of ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes by 
flood and’ — town; while the immigrants, who had not realized their 
golden dreams of this hemisphere, were cursing it for their mishaps, 
and going to their native land again. The cabin passengers were chat- 
ting in small groups, or promenading in the balmy air of a June eve- 
ning, while some few were smoking on the forward-deck, among the 
sailors, horses, immigrants and freight, with which that deck was nearly 
filled. 

The night wore on ; the moon had hid its modest face behind a cloud ; 
star after star sparkled its last and disappeared, until there were none 
left in Heaven. The belles and beaux, and business-men from time to 
time slipped off to bed; and the ‘Fat Gentleman,’ who made each 
group he joined the evening through, a laughing-chorus, with his sunny, 
ruddy face, and the broad humor he had put in every motion, word 
and look — last though far from least— soon followed them. Being 
left alone with my own ‘ sweet and bitter fancies,’ I listened for a time 
to the monotonous heaving of the steam-monster below, and feeling no 
fatigue, took a travelling companion from my pocket, and read. An 
hour passed on; the words grew less and less distinct; the book fell 
from my hands ; and I was dreaming too. 








CHAPTER It, 


d 


‘Mon Dieu, nous somnes mort!’ was shrieked beside me, as I was 
awakened by a noise like loudest thunder; a crash, a crushing, which 
appeared to tear the boat apart; and for the instant, what was under me 


‘AND there was darkness and wo, and the cry thereof went up to heaven.’ 
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eile ‘ale. The hous quick thoughts w which flashed upon my brain 
were, that the boilers had burst, blown out the bottom of the boat, and 
we were going down! Witha deep sinking feeling at my heart, which 
stopped its beatings for the time, and a belief that all was over now, I 
looked about to see from whence destruction was to come; but neither 
splinters, fire, nor steam appeared. 

Among the passengers confusion at once reigned supreme ; for all 
the decks were crowded as by magic with all sorts of people ; dressed, 
half-dressed, and undressed too ; some screaming, some inquiring. The 
French-Canadians, whom danger always frightens, first embraced each 

other frantically, then uttered prayers, cries, shrieks, and made night 
hideous with their noisy fears. I hastened forward, asking by the way 
the cause of al] this noise ; but ‘Ah mon Dieu! Je ne sais pas, Monsieur,’ 
was all they answered me. I looked across the bulwarks, but the sky 
was dark, the water darker, and neither light nor shore was visible. 
Then passing to the other side, I pressed my way between the crew and 
passengers, whom fear had made half mad: the same ‘ blackness of 
darkness’ met my bewildered gaze. From thence, proceeding aft, I 
glanced upon the boilers as I passed ; but they were whole, and the bright 
fire burned steadily within. Passing on through the dense crowd, to 
the steamer’s side, the sad reality burst on my ‘sight i in all its horrors, 
like a night-mare dream of Hades. Chance, accident, or wilfulness, 
had brought the largest steamer on the lake in contact with us. There 
she lay within some fifty feet, her deck all dark with frantic people, 
and going down so rapidly that we could see her sink: the waves 
already touched her lower deck. 

A large batteau, which would have held some fifty men, with seven 
in it, had already reached our steamer, from the sinking boat; indeed 
they were all trying to reach it, ‘as the sole ark of their salvation.’ 
The excitement at our gangway was intense. How could it well be 
otherwise, with some two hundred human beings dying as it were within 
our grasp, whose outlines could be dimly seen, as they sprang into the 
other boats, or rushed from side to side in wild confusion. 

Our engine-bell now rang; the wheels went round, and we were 
leaving them behind. The thought flashed through the mind, ‘ We too 
are sinking, and are running for our lives;’ and such was the fact. 
For a moment they gazed upon each other’s faces, and silence came up- 
on them like a spell. 

Not so with those upon the other boat. They heard, in the sharp 
ring of our engine-bell, the knell of all their hopes. Around them were 
the waves; no shore was visible ; and ‘darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.’ Then there went up from that mass of sinking souls to 
Heaven a cry? ascream? ashriek? No, none of these; they 
hardly make an echo to the sound. It was a death-wail!— long, and 
loud, and deep, with echoes of an infinite despair in every varying note. 
I closed my ears against the sound, and tried to close my soul to all the 
awful thoughts which thronged upon it ; but they would not keep away ; 
and images of sinking hundreds filled the imagination. Babes clinging 
to their mothers struggling i in the waves; old men going down with the 
death-gurgle in their throats; women shrill- shrieking in despair, as the 
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last wave went over them; the fierce encounter, between those whom 
danger had made fiends, for some frail hope; a bench, a chair; the 
death-grasp as they sunk and died together; all this, and all the mass 
of thoughts which flashes on and lights up the excited soul at such a 
time, and which none can conceive who has not lived through similar 
scenes, filled my distracted mind, as though it were a many-sided glass, 
and on the instant mirrored all things there. 

I hastened to the other side of the saloon, to avoid both sight and hear- 
ing. The wail grew less and less distinct ; a few moments more, and 
the last echo died upon the air. 

Now came those fearful cries which tell of ‘the imminent deadly 
breach.’ ‘The pumps! the pumps ! throw overboard the freight !’ —and 
with good will were they responded to. Bales, boxes, packages, and 
engine-wood were soon ‘on their winding way’ to the Atlantic. Thus 
passed some thirty minutes: the boat was gradually sinking, and the 
cabins were half-filled with water ; when Captain A again threw 
out the lead, and passed the welcome word that we were safe, the water 
being there but deep enough to come up to the upper deck. He lowered 


our only boat at once, and sent some trusty hands to seek the wretches 
we had left behind. 





CHAPTER lll. 


‘ Joy beamed from heart to face, from friend to friend.’ 


ALL now were safe ; and it was curious to look in the deserted cabin, 
half-filled up with water, and see the sofas, chairs, and tables, with 
lighted candles still upon them, floating quietly about, while on the upper 
deck the engineers and sailors, ladies, emigrants and gentlemen, sat 
side by side upon the single seat which ran all round the promenade. 

Return we for a moment to the evening before. ‘The Fat Gentle- 
man,’ of mirthful memory, affected by the mirth and beef and ale of 
previous hours, soon fell asleep; and feeling restless during the night, 
turned over on the other side ; when, what was his surprise to feel cold 
water in his berth! Starting from his bed, he saw that the cabin was 
filled with water as high up as his berth; the furniture was floating 
round, with lighted candles upon the tables, and no human being near. 
He sprang up, puzzled and frightened ; jumped from his narrow couch, 
and fast as his unwieldy limbs would carry him, waddled through the 
water to the cabin stairs, thence to the deck, and onward to the prome- 
nade stair-case. 

The crew and passengers were conversing quietly over the past event, 
(for although the boat was gradually going down, it was in shallow 
water, and they knew that all was safe,) when lo! as if coming through 
the deck planks, a bald head was seen, like Gilpin’s, without hat or wig, 
and with a face ludicrously distorted with fear and wonder, followed by 
a massive pair of shoulders, and a huge round body, with a single gar- 
ment clinging to its sides ; and lastly, a pair of naked feet were planted 
on the deck. It was the ‘ Fat Gentleman,’ who running over the deck 
as fast as he could move, cried out, ‘Oh! captain! captain! Where’s 
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the captain? Captain! the boat ’s a-sinkin’! Having passed through 
the rows of ladies, sailors, gentlemen, and servants, he found the cap- 
tain, who calmed his fears, and suggested that he had got up too hur- 
riedly to pay a due attention to his toilet; but it was now too late to 
‘call spirits from the vasty deep,’ for his boots, pantaloons and coat 
were in the cabin, where the expertest diver could not reach them. 
One however lent him a pair of stockings, another a pair of drawers, 
which reached some two-thirds round his fair proportions, and another 
lent him a shawl and handkerchief, of which he made an extempore 
coat and hat; and so remained upon the cold wet deck: but notwith- 
standing all this, his fun soon came again, and he succeeded in making 
some few forget that their fellows were drowning a few miles away. 

Our steamer by this time was well down in the lake, the lower deck 
being even with it; the wheels went slowly round, as she dragged her 
slow length along ; the engine heaved and groaned as if it were a dying 
thing. In a few moments more the water reached the boilers, putting 
out the fires; and we struck the bottom of the lake with two feet of 
watér on the lower deck, the shore some two miles off, but still invisible 
in the darkness. 

We had still considerable excitement, but of a different character, ex- 
cept with two old ladies and an Irish laborer, who could not divest them- 
selves of their fears, but walked hurriedly about, exclaiming to each 
one they met: ‘ We’re sinking! we shall be drowned! You are de- 
ceiving us; we ’re going down! Oh dear! oh dear!’ As for the 
others, they sat or stood in groups, telling the story over again; but those 
who attracted most attention were the five who had left the other steamer 
and saved themselves in a large boat which would have held fifty per- 
sons. Seeing one of them with a thin face, a pair of light red whiskers, 
between which a pipe was hanging down, while frequent puffs of smoke 
rose from between his bloodless lips, I spoke to him: 

‘I believe you, Sir, are from the other steamer ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You had a very large batteau; was it not possible to have saved 
more of those unfortunate people ?’ 

‘Necessity, Sir, necessity ; they might have, jumped in and sunk us 
all. The first law of nature, Sir, self-preservation.’ 

‘Might? ‘True; but were you conscious at the moment what you 
did, or had the excitement made you desperate ?’ 

‘No; we knew what we were at; but don’t you think they will be 
saved? I left four children and my wife behind 

I looked to see if he was serious; but the same dull stolidity was in 
his face. ‘Four children and your wife! And you left them there to 
drown, while you were in an almost empty boat!’ 

‘The others cut the ropes in two; but don’t you think they will be 
saved ?? 

I hope so; yes, they had more boats, and many things to float on ; 
they may be saved ; all, possibly. 

‘Well, if they’re lost, it can’t be helped ; but say —the boat, that 
will be raised ?— the things on board will all be saved ?’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘ There’s little doubt of that; but why ?’ 
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‘I had some admiralty papers on board ; some papers of importance, 
which must be saved, whatever happens,’ cried he, with earnestness, 
striking the palm of his hand with his clenched fist. 

A chill ran through me like that which follows the touch of ice: 
‘Four children and my wife — I hope they ’ll not be drowned ;_ but the 
admiralty papers must be saved!’ 


How those two words come back upon the memory, even now, like 
some old startling dream, in the saloon or solitude, in the counting-house 
ortown! The merchant parts with peace, years, health, honor too per- 
haps, and gains —a fortune. The belle leaves hope and love, and all 
that makes the day-star of a woman’s life, for an—old husband and 
an equipage. The politician breaks, link by link, the chain which 
bound him fast to truth, to honor, to heaven, for — fame and place; and 
so on, ad infinitum. How often, as I watch their progress, step by step, 
a still small voice whispers my soul: ‘Their admiralty papers must 
be saved 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue ‘ reign of terror’ was of short duration. After we had left the 
cabin, it being full of water, down the steamer went like a sinking stone. 
A large batteau, which had been taken as freight, and lay upon the deck, 
was filled with human beings, who remained in it until the wreck sunk 
from under them, and then rowed safely ashore. The small boats be- 
longing to the steamer were filled beyond their capacity, and sank 
immediately, leaving their freight of human bodies struggling in the 
waves. The crowd upon the deck were going down without a hope ; 
their boats all gone; the sky above them dark; the waters darker un- 
derneath ; and oh! how darkest was that unknown eternity to which 
fate seemed hurrying them! Despair was in every heart. This men- 
tal suffering is the ‘ bitterness of death,’ compared with which the 
merely physical pain of dying is but light. Some rushed to the upper 
deck, and climbed up the chain and up the machinery to the walking- 
beam ; others threw themselves into the lake, and clung to such planks 
or boxes as they could secure. The boat went down, down; and as 
that awful death-wail rose toward heaven, they gazed with fixed looks 
of despair upon their watery grave. 

A sudden check; ‘oh, Gop! she does not sink!’ The joyful cry 
was true. She had sunk on a rock, or shallow place in the lake, and 
the promenade-deck was still some few inches above the water. The 
events of this chapter occupied but about ten minutes of time, and yet 
many souls had already winged their flight on high, and many persons 
were still struggling in the waves, or clinging to such drifting things as 
they could reach, and in the current were floating away, away — to 
death, some of them. ‘Two gentle beings, who had gone abroad with 
an invalid father, and closely tended him until it pleased the Almighty 
to take him from their care, had his body placed in an air-tight casing, 
and were returning to their desolate home. At the first cry of danger, 
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they rushed to it as to a guardian-angel ; and so it proved to one of 
them, for it saved her life. The other clung to it until her strength 
gradually ebbed away ; her delicate fingers relaxed their hold; and 
she fell gently back into her vast grave, with the dark clouds for a pall 
cover her water-coffin, and her soul ascended unto the mercy seat. 

The cries of those upon the promenade-deck ceased, as the steamer 
struck the bottom. But hark! deep stifled groans are heard below, as if 
from babes and women; and once more the scene is one of wild ex- 
citement. ‘The mate fortunately had a hatchet in the upper works, and 
blow soon followed blow over the places whence the anguished voices 
came ; a little opening was soon made, when ‘ Hold! cried a looker- 
on, as he snatched the falling axe. A tiny arm was seen protruding 
through the aperture, and the next blow would probably have severed 
it. Gently and fast they cut; and from the places whence voices 
came, rescued from death eight beings, whose necks were in the water 
while their heads were pressed against the ceiling. 

One heroine, who had two children in her charge, and was attending 
them to their parents and distant home, held them up, at peril of her 
life, against the ceiling of the cabin, until they were cut out and saved. 
She was afterward upon the boat which took us from the wreck; and 
it was pleasant to look upon her open brow, and dark and firm yet mild 
eyes. Nurse,or whatever they may call that woman, she bore the 
stamp of ‘ Nature’s own nobility ;’ and the children too seemed to carry 
some of her own spirit in their clear, frank and open countenances. 
Never may their parents forget their preserver ! 

The boat from the other steamer now arrived, its crew having picked 
up several persons, who were clinging to planks, and nearly dead. 
They also recovered a lifeless body, which proved to be the eldest 
son of the owner of the ‘admiralty papers.’ Poor fellow! the body 
lay before us soulless and cold. The Holy Farner, He who notices 
the sparrow’s fall, had taken up the soul to himself, from one who 
knew not, cared not for, the highest trust we have on earth — the train- 
ing of a child for heaven. And thus ended that Hour on Lake St. 
Peter. . . . . 

Lone and wearily the hours rolled on. Gradually a dull morning 
broke upon us, amid storm and rain, and the washing of cold waves 
over the disabled steamers, which were now visible, lying low upon the 
surface of the lake, some three miles apart. As the day wore away, 
boats came to our assistance; and we were soon going our ways, with 
the day-star of hope still beckoning us on. But how changed the 
scene from the moon-lit one of the previous evening! Some were parent- 
less, some childless. Sorrow had come upon them as a thief in the 
night. Most of them were gloomy and silent, from the reiiction of in- 
tense excitment; and long hours passed in the open air, unprotected 
from the frowning clouds. A few recklessly joked of the past ; a lesser 
few, with joyful countenances thanked the High and Mighty Onz who 
had saved them in their hour of peril; and from these the notes of a 
hymn of praise arose, dying away in the distance over the waves, as 
we left the huge grave of our friends behind us. 











The Poor: Sonnet on Reason. 


FOO Rs GOD BEL? THEM. 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


Op Winter hath come with a stealthy tread, 
O’er the fallen Autumn leaves, 

And shrilly he whistleth overhead, 
And pipeth beneath the eaves. 

Let him come! We care not amid our mirth 
For the driving snow or rain; 

For little we reck of the cold, dull hearth, 
Or the broken window pane. 


"Tis a stormy night, but our glee shall mock 
At the winds that loudly prate, 

As they echo the moan of the poor that knock 
With their cold hands at our gate. 

The poor! We give them the half-picked bone, 
And the dry and mildewed bread ; 

Ah! they never, Gop help them! know the pain 
Of being over fed. 


Fill round again with the cheering wine, 
While the fire grows warm and bright ; 
And sing me a song, sweet heart of mine, 
Exe you whisper the words ‘ Good night!’ 
You never will dream, ’neath the covering warm 
Of your soft and curtained bed, 
Of the scanty rug and the shivering form, 
And the yawning roof o’erhead. 


The poor! Gop pity them in their need ! 
We ’ve a prayer for their every groan ; 

They ask us with outstretched bands for bread, 
And we give unto them a stone. 

Gop help them! Gop help us! for much we lack; 
Though lofty and rich we be, 

And open our hearts unto all that knock 
With the cry of cuariry ! 


7 @ HR ED Bo REASON. 


AwFuvt the mysteries of Reason are, 
When all its powers, with high Religion crowned, 
Harmoniously, like solemn music, sound. 
Its loss more awful, more mysterious far : 
Then, in the glorious concert, grates the jar 
Of horrid discords. Fiends beleaguer round 
The citadels of thought and will. Then drowned, 
In billows of black cloud, is Faith’s bright star ; 
Weird phantoms throng round in the dire eclipse ; 
Unreal deaths, fires, terrors haunt the air ; 


Prayer bounds back blighted ; e’en Gop’s Word divine 


Lies, when reéchved from the Devil’s lips! 
Fool! boastest thou thy reason? Is it thine ? 
Go to the mad-house cells; learn wisdom there ? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur ATTACHE: on, Sam Stick rN ENGLAND. By the Author of ‘The Clock-maker.’ In one vol- 


ume. pp. 122. Philadelphia: LEA anp BLancHarp. New-York: BurGEess, STRINGER AND 
ComPaANy. 


It has been supposed, we may infer, by a good many scribblers, that it was only neces- 
sary, in order successfully to imitate the style of Sam Strick, or the veritable Jack Down- 
ING, to indulge liberally in uncouth and ineorrect orthography, and the frequent use of a 
numberof cant terms and phrases; but the popularity of the true style has sufficiently 
proved, that it is the originality of thought, the peculiarity of ideas, which have given to 
the ‘sayings and doings’ of the clock-maker so marked a popularity. Judge HaLisurToN 
is an uncompromising Tory, who never disguises his predilections, nor declines an oppor- 
tunity to enlist the powerful aid of Mr. Suick, in extending the promulgation of his politi- 
cal views ; yet being always fore-warned, the republican reader necessarily finds himself 
fore-armed, to meet a manly and unflinching opponent ; while all classes of readers cannot 
fail to be entertained, amused and instructed by the quaint views, the odd illustrations, 
the piquant anecdotes, and the rude but most faithful sketches of character and scene 
which are the marked characteristics of the volume before us, as well as of each of its 
predecessors, ‘after its kind.’ We shall illustrate the justice of this praise by a few cha- 
racteristic extracts. In the chapter on boarding-schools, we find the following passages. 
Mr. Sick is speaking of the consequences of sending young girls away to female semina- 
ries before they have been educated in the school of the affections: 


‘Tey do n’t love their parents, ‘cause they haint got that care, and that fondlin’, and protection, 
and that habit that breeds love. Love won’t grow in cold ground, I can tell you. It must be sheltered 
from the frost, and protected from the storm, and watered with tears, and warmed with the heat of 
the heart, and the soil be kept free from weeds; and it must have support to lean on, and be tended 
with care day and night, or it pines, grows yaller, fades away, and dies. It's a tender plant, is love, 
or else I don’t know human natur, that’s all. Well, the parents do’nt love them nother. Mothers 
can get weaned as well as babies. The same causes a’most makes folks love their children, that makes 
their children Jove them. Who ever liked another man’s flower-garden as well as hisown? Did you 
ever see one that did. for I never did? He haint tended it, he haint watched its growth, he haint seen 
the flowers bud, unfold, and bloom. They haint growed up under his eye and hand, he haint attached 
to them, and don’t care who plucks’em. + - - Oh! its an onnatural thing to tear a poor little gal 
away from home, and from all she knows and loves, and shove her into a house of strangers, and race 
off and leave her. Oh! what a sight of little chords it must stretch, so that they are never no good 
afterward, or else snap ’em right short off. How it must harden the heart and tread down all the 
young sproutin’ feelin’s, so that they can never grow up and ripen.’ 


Mr. Sick attributes the origin of these abuses, on the part of parents, to the omnipo- 
tence of fashion; upon which he makes the observations which ensue : 


‘Lorp, what a world this is! We have to think in harness, as well as draw in harness. We talk 
of this government being free, and that government being free, but fashion makes slaves of us all. If 
we don’t obey we aint civilised. You must think with the world, or go out of the world. - Now, in 
the high life I’ve been movin’ in lately, we must swear by SHaksPpeARE whether we have a taste for 
plays or not; swaller it in a lump, like a bolus, obscene parts and all, or we have no seul. We must 
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go into fits if Mri Ton is spoke of, though we can’t read it if we was to die for it, or we have no tastes ; 
such is high life, and high life governs low life. Every Englishman and every American that goes to 
the Contineut must admire Paris, its tawdry theatres, its nasty filthy parks, its rude people, its cheat- 
en’ tradesmen ; its horrid formal parties, its affected politicians, its bombastical braggin’ officers and 
all. Ifthey don’t they are vulgar wretches that do n't know nothin’, and cau’t tell a fricaseed cat from 
a stewed frog. Let’em travel on and they darsn’t say what they think of them horrid, stupid, on- 
comfortable gamblin’ Garman waterin’-places nother. Oh, no! fashion says you can’t. It’s just so 
with these cussed boardin’-schools; you must swear by 'em, or folks will open their eyes and say, 
‘Where was you raird, young man? Does your mother know you are out?’ Oh, dear! how many 


gals they have ruined, how many folks they have fooled, and how many families they have capsised, 
so they never was righted again !’ 


What could be more forcibly set forth than the indifference of the English government 
to the merits of one of her greatest national poets during his life-time, than Mr. Siicx’s 
remarks concerning the pompous funeral of Tomas CAMPBELL; a man suffered to live in 
poverty and fade away like a shadow, crowned at last with an unsubstantial abbey-show 
burial, while the most trifling ephemeral is covered with honors and wealth: 


‘I Guess when CAMPBELL writ ‘The Mariners of England,’ that will live till the British sailors 
get whipped by us so they will be ashamed to sing it, he thought himself great shakes ; heavens and 
airth! he warn’t half so big as Tom Thumb; he was jist nothin’. But let some foreign hussey, whose 
skin aint clear, and whose character aint clear, and who hante nothin’ clear about her but her voice, 
let her come and sing that splendid song that puts more ginger into sailors than grog or prize-money, 
or any thin’, and Lord! all the old admirals, and flag-officers and yacht-men and others that do on- 
derstand, and all the lords, and ladies, and princes, that do n’t onderstand where the springs are in that 
song that touch the chords of the heart. all on ‘em will come and worship a’most; end some young 
duke or another will fancy he is a young Jupiter, and come down in a shower of gold a’most for ber, 
while the poet has ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ to feed on. Oh! I envy him, glorious man, I envy him 
his great reward ; it was worth seventy years of ‘hope,’ that funeral” - - - Ah! poor CAMPBELL! 
he was a poet, a beautiful poet! He know’d about the world of imagination, and the realms of fancy ; 
but he did n't know nothin’ at all about this world of our'n, or of the realm of England, or he never 
would have talked about the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ for an author. Lord bless you! let a dancin’ gal 
come to the opera, jump six foot high, ‘light on one toe, hold up the other so high you can see her 
stays a’most, and then spin round like a daddy-long-legs that’s got one foot caught in a taller candle, 
and go spinnin’ round arter that fashion for ten minits, it will touch PrEe’s heart in a giffy. Letsome 
old general or admiral do something or another that only requires the courage of a bull, and no sense, 
and they give him a pension, and right off the reel make him a peer. Let some old field-officer’s wife 
go follerin’ the army away back in Indgy further than is safe or right for a woman to go, git taken 
pris’ner, give a horrid sight of trouble to the army to git her back; and for this great service to the 
nation she gits a pension of five hundred pounds a year. Butletsome misfortunate devil of an author 
do — what only one man in a century can, to save his soul alive, write a book that will live—a thing 
that does show the perfection of human mind, and what do they do here? Let his body live on the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ all the days of his life, and his name live afterward ona cold white marble in 
Westminster Abbey. They be hanged —the whole bilin’ of ’em—them and their trumpery proces- 
sion too, and their paltry patronage of standing by agrave, and sayin’ ‘Poor CampBeELL!’ Who the 
devil cares for a monument, that actilly deserves one? He has built one that will live when that are 
old abbey crumbles down, and when them that thought they was honorin’ him are dead and forgot- 
ten; his monument was built by his own brains and his own hands, and the inscription aint writ in 
Latin nor Greek, nor any other dead language, nother, but in a livin’ language; and one too that will 
never die out now, seein’ our great nation uses it; and here itis: 


‘The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomas CamPBELt.’ 


This is trenchant irony, and wellis itdeserved. The following bit of satire is in a some- 
what different vein, but not less effective. Sam is holding up to contempt one of those 
‘humbugeous’ amateurs of pictures and ladies, of whom one sees more perhaps in this 
goodly metropolis of ours than in any other city in the United States: 


‘Ir it’s a Rubens, or any o’ them old boys, praise it, for its agin the law to doubt them; but if its 
a new man, and the company aint most special judges, criticise. ‘A leetle out of keepin’, sais you; 
‘he don’t use his grays enough, nor glaze down well; that shadder wants depth; gineral effect is 
good, tho’ parts aint; those eye brows are heavy enough for stucco,’ says you, and other unmeanin’ 
terms likethem. It will pass, I tell you, your opinion will be thought great. But if there is a por- 
trait of the lady of the house hangin’ up, and its at all like enough to make it out, stop; gaze on it; 
walk back ; close your fingers like a spy-glass, and look thro’ ’em amazed like, enchanted — chained 
to the spot. Then utter, unconscious like, ‘That’s a’most a beautiful pictur’ ; by Heavens that’s a 
speakin’ portrait! Its well painted, too; but, whoever the artist is, he is an onprincip'ed man.’ ‘ Good 
gracious!’ she'll say, ‘how so’ ‘ Because, Madam, he has not done you justice; he pretends to have 
a conscience, and says he wont flatter. The cautin’ rascal knew he could not add a charm to that face 
if he was to try, and has, therefore, basely robbed your countenance to put it on to his character. 
Out on such a villain!’ sais you. *Oh, Mr. Stick,’ she'll say, blushin’, but lookin’ horrid pleased all 
the time, ‘ what a shame it is to be sosevere; and, beside, you are not just, for I am afeerd to exhibit 
it, it is so flattered.’ ‘Flattered!’ sais you, turnin’ round, and lookin’ at her, with your whole soul 
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in your face, all admiration like: ‘flattered! —impossible, Madam.’ And then turn short off, and say 
to yourself aloud, ‘ Heavens! how unconcious she is of her own power!’ 


There is an illustration of the principle of ‘ compensation’ in the grades of master and 
servant in England, in the following passage, which will not escape the attention of the 
reader : 


‘Hrs master has to attend certain hours in the House of Lords; he has to attend certain hours in 
his master’s house. There aint much difference, is there? His master loses his place if the Ministry 
goes out: but he holds on to his’n all the same. Which has the best of that? His master takes the 
tour to Europe, so does he. His master makes all the arrangemonts and pays all the expenses; he 
don’t do either. Which is master or servant here? His young master falls in love with an Italian 
opera gal, who expects enormous presents from him; he falls in love with the bar-maid, who expects 
a kiss from hin. One is loved for his money, the other for his good looks. Who is the best off? 
When his master returns, he has larned where the Alps is, and which side of them Rome is ; so has he. 
Who is the most improved? Whenever it rains his master sigs for the sunny sky of Italy, and 
quotes Rocrrs and Byron. He damns the climate of England in the vernacular tongue, relies on 
his own authority, and at all events is original. The only difference is, his master calls the castle my 
house, he calls it our castle: his master says my park, and he says our park. It is more dignified to 
use the plural; kings always do: it’s a royal phrase, and he has the advantage here. He is the fust 
commoner of England too. The servants’ hall is the House of Commons. It has its rights and privi- 
leges, and is plaguy jealous of them too. Let his master give any of them an order out of his line, 
and see how soon he votes it a breach of privilege. Let him order the coachman, as the horses are 
seldom used, to put them to the roller and roll the lawn. ‘I can’t do it, Sir; I couldn’t stand it, I 
should never hear the last of it; I should be called the rollin’-coachman.’ The master laughs; he 
knows prerogative is dangerous ground, that an Englishman values Magna Charta, and sais, ‘ Very 
well, tell farmer Hodge to doit.’ If a vine that hides part of the gable of a coach-house, busts its 
bondage, and falls trailin’ on the ground, he sais, ‘ John, you have nothin’ to do, it would n’t hurt you, 
when you see such a thing 4s this loose, to nail it up. You see I often do such things myself; I am 
not aboveit.’ ‘Ah! it may do for you. Sir; you can do it if you like, but J can’t; I should lose caste. 
I should be called the gardener’s coachman.’ ‘ Well, well! you are a blockhead; never mind.’ Look 
at the lady's maid; sheis twice as handsome as her mistress, because she worked when she was young, 
had plenty of exercise and simple diet, and kept early hours, and is full of health and spirits ; she 
dresses twice as fine, has twice as many airs, uses twice as hard words, and is twice as proud too. 
And what has she todo? Her mistress is one of the maids in waitin’ on the Queen; she is maid in 
waitin’ on her mistress. Who has to mind her p’s and q’s most, 1 wonder? Her mistress don’t often 
speak till she is spoken to to the palace ; she speaks when she pleases. Her mistress flatters delicate- 
ly ; she does the same if she chooses, if not she don’t take the trouble,’ 


The sight of an imposing ‘ marriage of convenience’ at St. James’ Church in Londen 
awakens some rather sad thoughts in the mind of the Attaché: ‘I like to look at beauty 
always; my heart yarns toward it; and I do love women, the dear critturs! that ’s a fact. 
There is no music to my ear like the rustlin’ of petticoats: but then I pity one o’ these 
high-bred gals, that ’s made a show of that way, and decked out in first-chop style, for all 
the world to stare at afore she is offered up as a sacrifice to gild some old coronet with her 
money, or enlarge some landed estate by addin’ her’n on toit. Half the time it aint the 
joinin’ of two hearts, but the joinin’ of two pusses, and a wife is chose like a hoss, not for 
her looks, but for what she will fetch.’ The marriage display reminds Mr. Stick how dif- 


ferently the thing is done by ‘a magistrate to Slickville;? and this he illustrates by an 
amusing anecdote : 


‘One day, Slocum Outhouse, called there to the Squire’s with Deliverance Cook. They was well 
acquainted with the Squire, for they was neighbors of his, but they was awful afeerd of him, he was 
such a crotchical, snappish, peevish, odd, old feller. So after they sot down in the room old Peleg 
sais, ‘You must excuse my talkin’ to-day, friend Outhouse, for,’ sais he, ‘I’m so almighty busy a-wri- 
tin’: but the women-folks will be in bime bye; the’r jist gone to meetin’.’” * Well,’ sais Slocum, ‘ we 
won’t detain you a minit, Squire; me and Deliverance come to make declaration of marriage, and 
have itregistered.’ *Oh! goin’ to be married,’ sais he; ‘eh? that's right; marry in haste and repent 
at leisure. Very fond of each other now; quarrel like the devil by and bye. Hem! what cussed fools 
some folks is;’ and he never sais another word, but wrote and wrote on, and never looked up, and 
there they sot and sot, Slocum and poor Deliverance, a-lookin’ like a pair of fools; they know’d they 
could n’t move him to go one inch faster than he chose, and that he would have his own way at any 
rate; so they looked at each other and shook their heads, and then looked down and played with 
their thumbs, and then they scratched their pates and put one leg over t’ other, and then shifted it 
back agin, and then they looked out o’ the winder, and counted all the poles in the fence, and all the 
hens in the yard and watched a man a-ploughin’ in a field, goin’ first up and then down the ridge; 
then Slocum coughed, and then Deliverance coughed, so as to attract old Squire’s attention, and make 
him ’tend to their business; but no, nothin’ would do: he wrote, and he wrote, and he wrote, aud he 
never stopped, nor looked up, nor looked round, nor said a word. Then Deliverance looked over at 
the Squire, made faces, and nodded and motioned to Outhouse to go to him, but he frowned and shook 
his head, as much as to say, I darsw’t doit, dear, I wish you would. 

‘ At last she got narvous, and began to cry out of clear sheer spite, for she was good stuff, rael steel, 
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put an edge on a knife a’most ; and then got Slocum’s dander up; so he ups off of his seat, and spunks 
up to the old squire, and sais he, ‘ Squire, tell you what, we came here to get married; if you are 
a-goin’ to do the job well and good, if you aint say so, and we will goto some one else.’ ‘ What job,’ 
sais old Peleg, a-lookin’ up as innocent as you please. * Why, marry us,’ sais Slocum. ‘ Marry you!’ 
sais he, ‘why d—n you, you was married an hour and a-half ago, man. What are you a-talkin’ 
about? I thought you was a-goin’ to spend the night here, or else had repented of vour bargain;’ 
aud then he sot back in his chair and laaifed ready to kill himself. ‘What the devil uve you been 
waitin’ for all this time?’ sais he; ‘don’t you know that makin’ declaration, as you did, is all that’s 
required? but come, let’s take a glass of grog. Here’s to your good health, Mr. Slocum, or Slow-go, 
you ought to be called, and the same to you, Deliverance. Whata nice name you've got, too, for a 
bride ;’ and he laafed agin till they both joined in it, and laafed, too, like anythin’; for laafiin’ is 
catchin’; you can’t help itsometimes, even suppose you are vexed,’ 


The Attaché has a keen eye for the ludicrous. Nothing in the way of humor or drollery 
escapes him. Here is an instance of his ‘ keeping his eyes open’ for matters in this kind ; 
a novel method of ‘ taking an observation’ by a captain of a Nantucket whaler: 


‘He was what he called apractical man: he left the science to his officers and only sailed her, and 
managed things and soon. He was a mighty droll man, and p’r’aps as great a pilot as you ever see 
a-most; but navigation he did n’t kuow at all; so when the officers had their glasses up at twelve 
o'clock to take the sun he'd say, ‘ Boy!’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘Hand up my quadrant ;’ and the boy’d hand up 
a large square black bottle full of gin. ‘Bear a-hand, you young rascal,’ he'd say, ‘ or U shall lose the 
obsarvation,’ and he’d take the bottle with both hands, throw his head back, and turn it butt eend up 
and tother eend to his mouth, and pretend to be a-lookin’ at the sun; and then, arter his breath give 
out, he'd take it down, and say to officer, ‘ Have you had a good obsarvation to-day?’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ ‘So 
have I,’ he'd say, a-smackin’ of his lips — ‘acapital one, too.’ ‘Its twelve o'clock, Sir.’ ‘Very well, 
make it so.’ Lord! no soulcould help a-larfin’, he did it all so grave and serious; he called it practi- 
cal philosophy.’ 


Mr. Suick argues forcibly, and cites many corroborative instances in favor of his position, 


that the eye is a sure criterion of the thoughts of the heart. He admits that he was once at 
fault, however : 


‘I KNow’p a woman once that was all caution, and a jinneral favorite with every one: every one 
said what a nice woman she was, how kind, how agreeable, how sweet, how friendly, and all that, and 
so she was. She looked so artless, and smiled so pretty, and listened so patient, and defended any 
one you abused, or held her tongue, as if she would ’nt jine you; and jist looked like a dear sweet 
love of a woman that was all goodness, good-will to man, charity to woman, and smiles for all. Well, 
I thought as every body did. I aint a suspicious mau, at least I usn’t to be, and at that time I did n’t 
know all the secrets of the eye as I do now. One day I was there to a quiltin’ frolic, and I was a-tell- 
in’ of her one of my good stories, and she was a lookin’ strait at me, a-takin’ aim with her smiles so 
as to hit me with every one on ’em, and a-laughin’ like any thin’; but she happened to look round 
for a pair of scissors that was on t’ other side of her, jist as 1 was at the funnyist part of my story, 
and lo and behold! her smiles dropt right slap off like a petticoat when the string’s broke; her face 
looked vacant for a minute, and her eye waited till it caught some one else’s, and then it found its focus, 
looked right straight for it, all true ag’in, but she never looked back for the rest of my capital story. 
She had never heard aword of it. ‘ Creation!’ says I, ‘is this all a humbug ? — what a fool Ibe!’ I was 
stumped, I tell you. Well, a few days arterward I found out the eye secret from t’ other woman’s be- 
haviour, and I applied the test to this one, and I hope | may never see day-light ag’in if there wasn’t 
‘the maneuvring eye’ to perfection. If | had know’d®the world then as I do now, I should have 
had some misgivings sooner. No man, nor woman nother, can be a general favorite, and be true. It 
do’nt stand to natur’ and common sense. The world is divided into three classes: the good, the bad, 
and the indifferent. If awomanisa favorite of all, there is somethin’ wrong. She ought to love the 
good, to hate the wicked, and let the indifferent be. If the indifferent like, she has been pretendin’ to 
them; if the bad like, she must have assented to them; and if the good like, under these circumstauces, 
they are duped. A general favorite don’t deserve io be a favorite with no one. And beside that, I 
ought to have know’d, and ought to have asked, does she weep with them that weep, because that is 
friendship, and no mistake. Any body can smile with you, for its pleasant to smile, or romp with you, 
for romping is fine fun; but will they lessen your trouble by takin’ some of the load of grief off your 
shoulders for you and carryin’ it? That’s the question, for that aint a pleasant task; but it’s the 


duty of a friend though, that’s a fact. Oh! cuss your universal favorites, say! Give me the raél 
Jeremiah.’ 


The Attaché’s ‘ views’ while in London are «lightly utilitarian, but very sensible, withal : 


‘Trrere’s a great many lazy, idle, extravagant women here, that’s a fact. The Park is chack full 
of ’em all the time, ridin’ and gallavantin’ about, tricked out in silks and satins, a-doin’ of nothin’. 
Every day in the week can’t be Thanksgivin’-day, nor Independence-day nother. ‘Ail play and no 
work’ will soon fetch a noble to ninepence, and make bread-timber short,’ I know. Some on’em ought 
to be kept to home, orelse their homes must be bad taken care of. Who the plague looks after their 
helps when they are off frolickin'?) Who does the presarvin’, or makes the pies and apple-sarce 
and dough-nuts? Who does the spinnin’ and cardin’ and bleachin’, or mends their husband's shirts 
or darns theirstockin’s? Tell you what, old Eve fell into mischief when she had nothin’ to do; and I 
guess some o’ them flauntin’ birds, if they was follered and well watched, would be found a-scratchin’ 
up other folks’ gardens sometimes. If I had one on 'em I'de cut her wings and keep her inside her own 
palin’, I know. Every hen ought to be kept within hearin’ of her own rooster, for fear of the foxes, 
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that’s a fact. Then look at the sarvants in gold lace, and broadcloth as fine as their master’s; why 
they never do nothin’, but help makeashow. They don’t work, and they couldn't if they would; it 
would sp’ile their clothes so, What on airth would be the vally of a thousand such critturs on a farm?’ 


One extract more, and we take our leave of Judge HaLisurtTon, now speaking impro- 
pria persona, of the decadence of our national variety, in the strict sense of the term. 


‘Ir has prevailed more generally heretofore than at present, but it is now not much more obvious 
than in the people of any other country. T'he necessity for it no longer exists. That the Americans 
are proud of having won their independence at the point of the sword, from the most powerful na- 
tion in the world, under all the manifold disadvantages of poverty, dispersion, disunion, want of dis- 
cipline in their soldiers, and experience in their officers, is not to be wondered at. They have reason to 
be proud of it. Itis the greatest achievement of modern times. That they are proud of the consum- 
mate skill of their forefathers in framing a constitution the best suited to their position and their 
wants, and one withal the most difficult in the world to adjust, not only with proper checks and balan- 
ces, but with any checks at all,—at a time too when there was no model for them, and all experience 
against them, is still less to be wondered at. Nor have we any reason to object to the honest pride 
they exhibit of their noble country, their enlightened and enterprising people, their beautiful cities, 
their magnificent rivers, their gigantic undertakings. The sudden rise of nations, like the sudden 
rise of individuals, begets under similar circumstances similar effects. While there was the freshness 
of novelty about all these things, there was national vanity. It is now an old story —their laurels sit 
easy on them. They are accustomed to them, and they occupy less of their thoughts, and of course 
less of their conversation, than formerly. At first, too, strange as it may seem, there existed a neces- 
sity for it. Good policy dictated the expediency of cultivating this self-complacency in the people, 
however much good taste might forbid it. As their constitution was based on self-government, it was 
indispensable to raise the people in their own estimation, and to make them feel the heavy responsi- 
bility that rested upon them, in order that they might qualify themselves for the part they were called 
upon to act. As they were weak, it was needful to confirm their courage by strenghtening their self- 
reliance. Asthey were poor, it was proper to elevate their tone of mind, by constantly setting before 
them their high destiny ; and as their Republic was viewed with jealousy and alarm by Europe, it was 
important to attach the nation to it, in the event of aggression, by extolling it above all others. The 
first generation, to whom all this was new, has now passed away ; the second has nearly disappeared, 
and with the novelty, the excess of national vanity which it necessarily engendered will cease also.’ 


The author of ‘The Attaché’ is a man of strong prejudices; and it is easy to perceive 
that our amiable and accomplished Minister to England has had occasion in some manner 
to excite some one of them. ‘ But that’s not much,’ probably, in Mr. Everert’s eyes. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LAST Sixty-Five YEARS, COMMENCING WITH THE BATTLE OF LEXx- 
IncTon. Also, Sketches of his own Life and Times. By E. S. Tuomas. In two volumes. 
pp. 600. Hartford: Casz, TirFANY AND BURNHAM. 


Tue veteran author of these entertaining volumes was formerly editor of the ‘ Charles- 
ton (S. C.) City Gazette,’ and at a lateg}period, of the ‘Cincinnati Daily Evening Post.’ 
His work consists entirely of his personal recollections, except in a very few instances, the 
sources of which are pointed out, whére they occur., The first published reminiscence was 
of Joun Hancock, the second of SamuEL ApaAms; and these having attracted much at- 
tention throughout the Union, Mr. Tuomas was indueed to arrange and put forth the pre- 
sent volumes. He isa graphic racconteur. Without any pretence, or any thing like an effort 
at fine writing, he carries his readers with him; whether he converses of the familiar 
friends of his parents or of his boyhood, who were the great men in our country’s earlier his- 
tory, or whether he records the events of his travels abroad or his peregrinations at home. 
A man whose father was at the battle of Lexington, the very alpha of our revolutionary 
struggle, and who is himself familiar with public men and public events, from the time of 
WasHINGTON down to this era, not oniy in America but in Europe ; such a man, holding 
the pen of a ready writer, could not be otherwise than an entertaining and instructive com- 
panion. We like exceedingly the pleasant way in which his anecdotes of remarkable 
persons are introduced and told in his agreeable narrative. In his sketch of Judge BurkKE, 
of South Carolina, we find this pleasant story: 


‘THERE was a worthy old Dutch lady, by the name of Van Rhine, who, at one time, lived near the 
Court-house in Charleston, where it was convenient for the Judge to leave his robe, and call for it as 
he was going into court. One day he stepped in for it as usual, and taking down the first black gar- 
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ment that met his eye, he tucked it under his arm and walked into court, asecnded the bench, and com- 
menced putting it on, when, to the great amazement of all present, he discovered that he had got on 
a lady’s petticoat. Ladies in those days wore pockets, and the Judge had slipped the petticoat over 
his head, and got his arms through the pocket holes, before he discovered his mistake; when, with 
that gravity which seldom forsook him, and with his usual asseveration, he exclaimed, ‘ Before God, I 
have got on Van Rhine’s petticoat!’ 


Mr. Titomas’s description of the personal presence and manners of WasHINGTON ac- 
cords with the unanimous verdict of all who ever had the good fortune to behold that great 
and good man. ‘The calm dignity of his manner and the mild accents of his voice,’ he 
writes, ‘ are engraven upon my heart, and will be as lasting as their tablet.’ We take this 
passage from the chapter upon the Father of his Country : 


‘Ir is an extraordinary fact, that the life of no man, of any age or nation, who has risen to great- 
ess, ever afforded so few anecdotes as his. One, however, I well remember to have heard frequently 
spoken of soon after it occurred; it was this: directly after the British were compelled to quit Bos- 
ton, which was besieged by WasHrIncToN, with General Ward second in command, General Ward 
resigned his commission, which circumstance was thus spoken of by WASHINGTON, in a letter to con- 
gress; ‘no sooner is the seat of war removed from beyond the smoke of his own chimneys, than 
General Ward resigns his command.’ 

‘ About the time of the organization of the government under the constitution, General Ward was 
informed of this remark, and being elected to the second congress, soon after his arrival at the seat of 
government, (then New-York,) he took a friend with him and called upon WasHINGTON, and asked 
him if it was true, that he had made use of such language. The President replied that he did not 
know; but he kept copies of all his letters, and would take an opportunity of examining them, and 
give him an answer at the next session. Accordingly, at the next session General Ward culled again 
with his friend, and received for answer, that he (WaAsHINGTON) had written to that effect. Ward 
then said, ‘ Sir, you are ne gentleman,’ turned on his heel and left him, and here, of course, the mat- 
ter ended 

‘I have recently met the confirmation of an important fact I had heard mentioned nearly half a 
century ago; but [ do not know that it has found its way into any biography of WasHINGTon. It is 
this: that Governor Johnson, of Maryiand, requested Mr. John Adams to nominate W AsHINGTON for 
commander-in-chieif; that Adams seemed to decline, and Johnson madg the nomination. At a pre- 
vious meeting of the New-England delegation, to consult upon this subject, General Ward was agreed 
upon with the consent of every man present, but Mr. Adams, who dissented, and declared himself in 
favor of WasHINGTON. Great God! how often was the fate of this country suspended by a single 
hair? This was oneof the numerous instances.’ 


Here is a graphic description of the great eclipse of the sun, which occurred in June, 
1806. Mr. Tuomas is at Providence, Rhode-Island : 


‘ THE phenomenon commenced between eleven and twelve o’clock, and after the sun became totally 
obscured, it remained so for more than half an hour. Its operation upon animated nature was truly 
and awfully sublime. The birds flew about in every direction, in evident distress and terror; the 
domestic fowls ran about in all directions, cackling as in a fright. Horses galloped round their pas- 
tures neighing; while the horned cattle,which seemed more affrighted than the rest, tore up the earth 
with their horns and feet in madness ; all this uproar was followed by the silence of midnight, when 
the eclipse was complete ; the birds retired to their resting places, the fowls to their roosts, the horses 
to their stalls, and the eattle to their mangers, while the @ars shone forth in their beauty, and all was 
still. When the sun began to re-appear, a large number of musicians, students of Brown University, 
assembled upon the terrace of the college, and struck up Mrtton's Hymn to Light. The effect was 
altogether sublime and beautiful.’ 


We could pursue, with pleasure and profit, our second excursion through these pleasant 
pages ; but our space permits as only to add, that the volumes are extremely well printed 
with large types upon paper firm and white ; so that in manner as well as matter there is 
little left to be desired. 


Poems By Mrs. Mary Nort McDonatp. In one volume. pp. 208 New-York: Pupney, 
HookER AND RUSSELL. 


Wit many of the poems in this very handsome volume our readers are already fami- 
liar ; they having been written, from time to time, for these pages, within the last two or 
three years. They are characterized by ease of versification, a peculiarly feminine refinement 
of thought and expression, great simplicity and feeling, and undoubted truthfulness. It is 
easy to perceive that with Mrs. McDona.p poetry is its ‘own exceeding great reward ;’ it is 
the medium through which her ‘ utterances’ of affection, love of nature and of human kind, 
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are poured forth. It is but simple truth to say, that her volume is not less creditable to her 
heart than to her talents. ‘Those of our readers who may remember ‘ An Old Man’s Re- 
miniscence,’ * The Spirit’s Whisper,’ ‘The Dying Boy,’ etc., will not need our counsel to 
secure the work before us, whose externals are in admirable keeping with the purity of its 
contents. 


YONNONDIO, OR WARRIORS OF THE GENESSEE: a T'ale of the Seventeeth Cevtury. By Wm. H. 
C. Hosmer. In one volume. pp. 239. New-York: Witzy aND Putnam. Rochester, N. Y.: 
D. M. Dewey. 


Our friend the late lamented Col. Witu1am L. Stone was perhaps as familiar with 
Indian history, Indian manners, customs, virtues and vices, as any other American writer, 
Cooper and CoLpEN excepted; yet, from our knowledge, both of Mr. Hosmer and of 
the advantages which he has enjoyed, through direct tradition as well as personal observa- 
tion, in the study of the aboriginal history and character, we are inclined to yield him a 
place second only to the historian of Rep Jacket. Added to this, Mr. Hosmer is a true 
lover of nature, and depicts witha faithful pencil all her scenes and phases ; ample evi- 
dence of which, had we space to adduce it, might be presented from the volume under 
notice. The poem is descriptive of events that occurred (not ‘ transpired’) in the valley 
of the Genessee, during the summer and autumn of 1687; of the memorable attempt of 
the Marquis de NouviLLE, under pretext of preventing an interruption of the French trade, 
to plant the standard of Louis the Fourteenth in the beautiful country of the Senecas. 
This frame-work of fact has been invested by our author with a rich drapery of fancy, and 
a succession of vivid pictyres of character and scene, various in kind but kindred in merit, 
are presented, which will command the admiration of the reader. The subjoined ‘ proem’ 
will afford a fair example of the smoothness and melody of Mr. HosmEr’s verse: 


*Reaum of the Senecas! no more 
In shadow lies the Pleasant Vale ; 
Gone ure the Chiefs who ruled of yore, 
Like chaff before the rushing gale. 
Their rivers run with narrowed bounds, 
Cleared are their broad, old hunting grounds, 
And on their ancient battle fields 
The green sward tothe ploughman yields; 
Like mocking echoes of the hill 
Their fame resounded and grew still, 
And on green ridge und level plain 
Their hearths will never smoke again. 
When fade awaf the summer flowers, 
And come the bright autumnal hours, 
The ripened grain above their graves 
Nods to the wind in golden waves. 
Filed are their pomp and power like dreams, 
By scribe unmarked, by bard unsung; 
But mountains, lakes and rolling streams 
Recall their wild rich forest tongue, 
And names of melody they bear, 
Sweeter than flute-notes on the air. 


‘Oblivion swallows, one by one, 
Old legends by the sire to son 
Around the crackling camp-fire told ; 
Their oaks have fallen, trunk and bough, 
And hut and hall of council now 
Are changed to ashes cold. 
Toiled have | many a weary day 
To gather their traditions grey, 
And rescue from effacing time 
A few brave deeds and traits sublime. 
Now listen, for the tale I tell 
Perchance may be remembered well, 
Though coarsely framed my sylvaa lyre, 
Harsh its wild tone, untuned its wire!’ 


To ‘ the tale he tells’ we commend our readers ; satisfied that in its perusal they will find 
cause to thank us,as well as the author. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


More of Sanps’ Lirerary Remains: ‘Tue Brack Vampyre.’ —A friend, to whose 
courtesy in the same kind we have heretofore been indebted, has by good luck been ena- 
bled to furnish us with another of the quaint and curious productions of the late lamented 
Rosert C. Sanps, which has never been included in any of his published writings. It 
Was Written some twenty-five years ago, and is called ‘7'’he Black Vampyre, a Legend of 
Saint Domingo.’ It was dedicated to the author of ‘ Wall-Street,’ an ambitious but very 
stupid performance, which through diligent puffery attained a temporary notoriety. It bore 
this motto, from BomsastEs Furioso : 

‘So have I seen upon another shore, 


Another Lion give a grievous roar ; 
And the last Lion thought the first a Boar!’ 


The ‘ dedication’ made the application of the last line somewhat apparent. Omitting the 
very diplomatic and tender prefixes and affixes, it was in these words : ‘ Charmed with the suc- 
cess of your anomalous drama, which, without aspiring even to the character of nonsense, 
has already seen three editions, I have been myself induced to venture on publishing; with 
the sanguine hope of also scraping together a few shillings, in these hard times.. Permit me 
to inscribe this tale to you, with a fellow-feeling for your laek of genius, and a fervent 
hope that our names may be encircled by the same evergreen in the temple of the Muses ; 
and that we may long flourish together, on the same pedestal, embellishing and elevating 
the literature of the auction-reom.’ In the ‘introduction’ the author tells his readers that 
if they can discover his drift, it is More than he can do himself; ‘ if it be thought exquisite 
nonsense, it is more than he dares hope. He began to write without any fable, and before 
he had found any, had spun out the thread of his ideas.’ His motive was to show ‘of how 
much nonsense an individual might be delivered in the short space of two afternoons, with- 
out any excuse but idleness, or any object but amusement.” The prominent descrip- 
tions held up to ridicule, he added, were fresh in the memory of all who had read ‘ The 
White Vampyre ;’ and to those who had not, the superstition was of course familiar. 
Byron’s well-known lines were quoted: 


‘ Bor first on earth, as Vampyre sent, Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent; Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, And the last glassy glance must view 
And suck the blood of all thy race; Which freezes o’er its liteless blue ; 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, Then with unhallowed hands shall tear 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; The tresses of her yellow hair, : 
Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce Of which, in life a lock when shorn 
Must feed thy livid living corse. Affection’s fondest pledge was worn, 
Thy victims, ere they yet expire, But now is borne away by thee, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; Memorial of thine agony! 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem. Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip; 
But one that for thy crime must fall, Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

The youngest, best beloved of all, Go, and with Ghouls and Afrits rave, 
Shall bless thee witha father’s name— | Till these in horror shriuk away 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! From spectre more accursed than they |’ 
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The author seems (by parity of reasoning) to think that there need not be any great degree 
of incredulity concerning the existence of such a creature ds the vampyre; for in a sort of 
‘moral’ upon his performance, he says: ‘In this happy land of liberty and equality, we 
are free from all traditional superstitions, whether political, religious, or otherwise. Fiction 
has no materials for machinery ; romance no horrors for atale of mystery. Yet in a figu- 
rative sense, and in the moral world, our climate is perhaps more prolific than any other in 
enchanters, vampyres, and the whole infernal brood of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
accomplished dandy, who in maintaining his horses, his tailor, ete., absorbs, in the forced 
and unnatural excitement of his senseless orgies, the life-blood of that wealth which his 
prudent sire had accumulated by a long devotion to the counter — what is he but a vam- 
pyre? The fraudulent trafficker in stock and merchandize, who, having sucked the whole 
substance of an hundred honest men, is consigned for a few weeks to the sepulchre of the 
jail; and then, by the potent magic of an insolvent law, stalks forth, triumphant with 
bloated villany, more elated in his shameless resurrection, to renew his career of iniquity 
and of disgrace — whatis he buta vampyre? The corrupted and senseless clerk, who 
being placed near the vitals of a moneyed institution, himself exhausted to feed the appe- 
tite of sharpers, drains in his turn the coffers he was appointed to guard, is he not —I 
appeal to the stock-holders — is he not a vampyre? Brokers, country bank directors and 
their disciples ; all whose hunger and thirst for money, unsatisfied with the tardy progres- 
sion of honest industry, by creating fictitious and delusive credit, has prayed on the heart 
and liver of public confidence, and poisoned the currents of public morals — are they not 
all vampyres? ‘The whole tribe of plagiarists, under every denomination; the critic, 
who, by eviscerating authors, and stuffing his own meagre show of learning with the pil- 
fered entrails, ekes out his periodical fulmination against public taste ; the forum orator, 
who, without compunction, barbarously exenterates BuRKE, and CurRRAN, and PHILuips; 
the second-handed lawyer, scholar, theologue, who quote from quotations, and steal stolen 
property; the divine, who preaches TILLirson and TorpLapy — what are they all but 
Vampyres? ‘I'he empiric, who fills his own stomach, while he empties his shop into the 
bowels of the hypochondriac; the bibliopolist, ‘ who guts the fobs’ of the whole reading 
community, by ascribing to Lord Byron works which that author never saw; the philan- 
thropic contractor for the army, who charges more for lime and horse-beef, than his quan- 
tum-meruit for the best provisions; who sets up his carriage and his palace, by blistering 
the mouths and destroying the intestines of thousands — what are these but vampyres? 
The professors and disciples of Surgeon’s Hall, who, when a fine fat corse is rolled out of 
the resurrectionist’s budget, set up a howl of horrible transport, like the anthropophagous 
Caribs in Robinson Crusoe ; glut their gloating eyes with the pinguidity and unctuousness 
of the subject ; and whet their blades like Shylock, impatient to attack the ilia — what are 
they but vampyres? And I, who, as Johnson said of an hypochondriac lady, ‘have spun 
this discourse out of my own bowels,’ and made as free with those of others—I am A 
VAMPYRE!’ 
But let us hasten to present an instalment of ‘'The Black Vampyre,’ which is the kind 
treated of in the imaginative exercitation before us: ‘Mr. ANrHony GIBBONS was a gen- 
tleman of African extraction. His ancestors emigrated from the eastern coast of Guinea, 
in a French ship, and were sold in St. Domingo remarkably cheap, as they were reduced 
to mere skeletons by the yaws on the passage ; and all died shortly after their arrival, ex- 
cept one small negro, of a very slender constitution, and fit for no work whatever. The 
gentleman who purchased him, charitably knocked out his brains ; and the body was thrown 
into the ocean. The tide returning in the night, it was washed upon the sands; and the 
moon then shining bright, the gentleman was taking a walk to enjoy the coolness of the 
evening ; judge of his surprise, when the little corpse got up, and complaining of a pain in 
its bowels, begged for some bread and butter! 

‘ The planter, supposing his business to have been but half done, kicked him back in the 
water. The element seemed very familiar to him; and he swam back with much grace 
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and agility ; parting the sparkling waves with his jet black members, polished like ebony, 
but reflecting no single beam of light. His complexion was a dead black ; his eyes a pure 
white ; the iris was flame color; and the pupils of a clear, moonshiny lustre ; but so pecu- 
liarly constructed, that, though prominent, they seemed to look into his own head. His 
hair was neither curled nor straight; but feathery, like the plumage of a crow. Having 
paddled again on shore, he came crawling, crab-fashion, to the feet of Mr. Personne. 
The latter gentleman, in considerable alarm, (not knowing whether it was Satan, Obi, or 
some other worthy, with whom he had to deal,) mustered up sufficient resolution to tie a 
large stone round the boy’s middle: then, with a main exertion of strength, he hurled him 
into the sparkling ocean. He fell where the reflection of the moon was brightest, and 
sunk like lead ; but immediately rose again like cork, perpendicularly, with the stone under 
his arm; while the radiant lustre of the planet retreated from his dark figure, exhibiting 
in its most striking contrast its utter blackness ! 

‘In this predicament, he came buoyant to land ; surrounded, as he seemed, by a sphere 
of magic lustre. He now walked up to the Frenchman, with his arms a-kimbo, and look- 
ing remarkably fierce. Mr. PeRsonne’s particular hairs stood up on end, 





Tunc perculit horror 
Membra ducis, riguere come, gressumque coercens 
Languor in extrema tenuit vestigia ripa ; 


but being ashamed that a little negro of ten years old should put him in bodily fear, he 
knocked him down. The Guineaman rose again, without bending a joint; as fast as Mr. 
PERSONNE could upset him, he recovered his altitude ; just like one of those small toys, 
fabricated from pith tipped with lead, called witches and hobgoblins by the rising genera- 
tion, The planter, in utter amazement and despair, took hold of the child by both his 
extremities, and pressing him to the earth, sat down upon him! Then, hallooing for his 
attendants, he ordered a tremendous fire to be kindled on the sand. This was accordingly 
done. The Gaul congratulated himself on his perseverance and sagacity ; and as he had 
never heard of ignaqueous animals, was confident that though the water-fiend was so ex- 
pert in his own element, he could not stand the fiery ordeal. The boy, meanwhile, lay 
perfectly passive, as if he had been a mere log; but presently, when the pile was all in a 
light blaze, with a sudden expansion, like that of a compressed India-rubber, he popped 
Mr. PERSONNE up into the air many yards, and he alighted head-foremost into the fire, 
where he had intended to have dedicated the sable brat, with his nine lives, to Moloch ! 

‘ Whatever the negro was, it is notorious that Mr. Personne was nosalamander. He 
was rescued from the pyre, which like Hercunes he had (though unwittingly) erected 
for himself; looking like a squizzed cat, and having apparently no life left in his body. 
The attention of the domestics was drawn entirely to their master; who soon betrayed 
signs of animation, though he exhibited a most awful spectacle, being one continual sore 
and blister. ‘His whole body was one wound,’ as VirGIL or some other poet has hyperboli- 
cally expressed himself. 

‘ Mr. Personne, when he had perfectly recovered his senses, found himself in his owu 
bed, wrapped in greasy sheets, and smarting as if in a Cayenne bath. He called for a glass 
of brandy, his dear wife Evpnemta, and his infant son, who had not yet been christened. 
His lady, with streaming eyes, presented herself before him; and after tenderly inquiring 
into the state of his health, told him, (with a voice interrupted with sobs and hiccups,) that 
when she went in the morning to see her baby, whom she had left in the cradle, there was 
nothing to be seen, but the skin, hair, and nails! She declared that there never was such 
another object; except, indeed, the exsiccation in ScuppER’s Museum! 

‘On the receipt of this horrid intelligence, Mr. PersonNE was seized with a violent 
spasmodic affection ; and shortly after expired, muttering something about sacre, and the 
Guinea-negro, 

‘The amiable but unfortunate EvpHemia was thrown into several hysterical convul- 
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sions; as well she might be, poor woman, when her husband had been made a holocaust, 
and served up like a broiled and peppered chicken, to feed the grim maw of death; and her 
interesting infant, the first pledge of her pure and perfect love, had been precociously 
sucked, like an unripe orange, and nothing left but its beautiful and tender skin. The dis- 
consolate widgw caused her husband to be embalmed ; and he was buried amid the lamen- 
tations and tears of all the funeral ; much regretted by all who had the honor of his acquain- 
tance, particularly by his negroes; who could not soon forget him; as he had left too 
many sincere marks of his regard upon their backs, to be ever obliterated from their recol- 
lections. 

‘ Time, as all the Greek tragedians, SoLomon, and others have remarked, is a benevo- 
lent deity. Mrs. Personne’s grief yielded to the soothing hand of the consoling power ; 
and her bloom and spirits returned with more lustre and elasticity than they had before 
exhibited : as the rose, that had drooped in the fury of the passing storm, erects its blushing 
honors, and shows more beautiful and vivid tints when the squall is over! 

‘ Many years after these occurrences took place, while EupHgmia was in second mourn- 
ing for her third husband, she was indulging in the luxury of solitary grief; and reading 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and The Melancholy Poems of Dr. Farmer, in an 
orangerie. The refreshing breezes from the ocean, which now tempered the sultry heats 
of the declining day ; the soft perfume of the opening blossoms ; and the mellow tints of the 
evening sky, shedding that holy light, so dear to sensitive hearts, diffused a calm over her 
soul, wrapped in the contemplation of departed days. While lost in this pensive reverie, she 
perceived two strangers approaching her, in the extremity of the long vista of the grove. 
One of them was a colored gentleman, of remarkable height, and deep jetty blackness; a 
perfect model of the Congo Apollo. He was dressed in the rich garb of a Moorish Prince ; 
and led by the hand a pale European boy, in an Asiatic dress, whose languid countenance, 
slender form, and tristful gait were strongly contrasted with the portly appearance and 
majestic step of his conductor. 

‘ They both saluted the lovely widow, and after an interchange of compliments, accepted 
her polite invitation to sit down, and take tea with her in the bower. She learned from 
the elder stranger that he had brought out a cargo of slaves, whom his subjects had lately 
taken prisoners in war; and whom he had resolved to dispose of himself; as he was desi- 
rous of seeing the world. His page, he said, was an orphan, left by a slave-merchant in 
Africa. 

‘The manners and conversation of the Prince had an irresistible charm. The regal 
port was manifest in his gigantic and well-proportioned frame ; and majesty was conspicu- 
one on his brow, without its diadem. The turban and crescent had never graced a nobler 
fiunt; but the winning condescension of his tones and language, while they could not 
banish the feeling of the presence of royalty, removed every restraint incident to that con- 
sciousness. He criticised the works which Evpuemia had been perusing, with masterly 
precision, and displayed more knowledge than even.the accomplished ideologist of Lady 
MorGan ; with infinitely more discretion and good sense. 

‘It is remarked by the Abbe REyNAL, that there is a peculiar elegance and beauty in the 
complexion of the Africans, (when the eyes and nose are accustomed to their hue and 
odor.) This truth was realized by Eupnemia, as she gazed on the open visage of her illus- 
trious guest. She thought surely that in him Nature might stand up and say ‘This was a 
man!’ And certainly it is only the weakness and imperfection of our human senses, 
which, penetrating no farther than the surface, is forever deceived by superficial shadows. 
The empyrean is always blue, whatever vapors may float in our contracted atmosphere. 
And if we gaze on the rows of skulls which festoon and garnish Surgeon’s Hall, we can 
apply no standard to determine their relative beauty. They are all equally ugly; and the 
block of Helen might be mistaken for that of Medusa. Shakspeare, true to nature, has 
also remarked, ‘ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes.’ 

‘ The beauty then, the royalty, gentility, and various accomplishments of the Bamauck 
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monarch, made captive the too sensible heart of the French widow. She forgot her ogles, 
graces, and even her loquacity ; rooted to her seat, and fixed in immoveable contemplation 
of the AFRICAN’s face. What peculiar feature or lineament attracted her attention, she 
knew not: his eyes, though bright, did not sparkle; and the iris, though of a more vivid 
red than the roseate line in the rainbow, emitted no scintillations. In fact, his whole coun- 
tenance seemed to look, and to perambulate her own. 

‘The conversation gradually assumed a more empassioned and amorous complexion ; 
and the little page, (who, though meagre and emaciated, evidently showed that he was no 
gump for his years,) taking certain broad hints, cast a mournful and intelligent look on the 
widow, said he would fetch a short walk in the plantation, and left the orangerie. 

‘The Prince then spreading his glittering sash upon the grass, went down on his knees 
upon it, and broke out into the most ardent exclamations of love and admiration, and 
professions of constant attachment. He said that the flat-nosed beauties of Zara; the 
scarred, squab figures of the golden coast; the well-proportioned Zilias, Calypsos, and 
Zamas on the banks of the Niger; and even the great Hottentot Venus herself, had never 
for a moment made the least impression on his heart. His passion was a mystery to him- 
self; its origin secret as the sources of the Nile ; but full and impetuous as its ample chan- 
nel, when replenished from the celestial fountains of Abyssinia; while if Mrs. Dunors 
would shine upon its waves, its enlivened currents would fertilize his vast dominions in 
the luxuriant realms of central Africa ; making them to fructify yet more abundantly, with 
burning gold and radiant diamonds! 

‘ What female heart could resist such pleadings, and the compliment implied in such a 
preference? When Zemso (the page) returned, the parties had agreed to be privately 
united on the same evening The ceremony was accordingly performed, on the spot, by 
the family chaplain of Mrs. Duzors : not without many remonstrances on his part, as to 
the impropriety of marrying a negro. The Prince did not seem to resent the affront; 
which, by the by, he had no right to do, as the priest got nothing for the job. ZEmBo too 
was extremely restless, till Mrs. Dunois gave him some sweet-meats, which seemed to quiet 
his conscience ; after which he took some stiff punch, and fell asleep! 

‘About midnight, the Prince came to him; and shaking him by the ears, bade him 
rise and follow him. His bride was hanging on his arm, in an enchanting deshabille ; and 
did not seem to be in perfect possession of her right senses. ZeEmBo mournfully followed 
the new married pair. 

‘ They went silently out of the back door, with cautious steps, and proceeded through the 
orangerie. No breath of wind was stirring. The moon was in the zenith, surrounded by 
a pale halo of ghostly lustre. When they had crossed the plantation, they came to a place 
of sepulture ; where the dark cypresses and lugubrious mahogany admitted but sparse and 
glimmering streaks of funereal light ; which, falling on the rank foliage, the white monu- 
ments and broken ground beneath, presented a thousand dusky shapes, flitting in the dim 
uncertainty, dear to superstition. 

‘ Vague terrors seized on the mind of the bride; and she began very naturally to inquire, 
what was the use of getting out of a comfortable bed, and trailing through the heavy dew, 
in her undress, to such an unusual spot for midnight recreation. 

‘They now stood near the spotwhere her three husbands, several children, and the 
skin, hair and nails of her first baby, were deposited ina row. At the foot of a tamarind 
lay her third son, whose christian name was Spooner, and who died, according to the 
tomb-stone, in a fit of intoxication, aged seven years and six months. On him she had 
bestowed a greater share of tenderness than on any of her other offspring; and his loss had 
caused her most affliction. The African, making observations on the grave, began to strip 
himself very expeditiously, assisted by Zemzo, who seemed to recover from his blues; and 
by his activity and eagerness, manifested his expectation of soon seeing sume fine sport.’ 

Now, in order to ascertain what this ‘ fine sport’ was, and the wonderful things which 
were encountered by Mrs. PERsonNE and Mr. ZEmpo, the reader will be compelled to wait 
until our next number. 
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sions; as well she might be, poor woman, when her husband had been made a holocaust, 
and served up like a broiled and peppered chicken, to feed the grim maw of death; and her 
interesting infant, the first pledge of her pure and perfect love, had been precociously 
sucked, like an unripe orange, and nothing left but its beautiful and tender skin. The dis- 
consolate widow caused her husband to be embalmed ; and he was buried amid the lamen- 
tations and tears of all the funeral ; much regretted by all who had the honor of his acquain- 
tance, particularly by his negroes; who could not soon forget him; as he had left too 
many sincere marks of his regard upon their backs, to be ever obliterated from their recol- 
lections. 

‘ Time, as all the Greek tragedians, SoLomon, and others have remarked, is a benevo- 
lent deity. Mrs. Personne’s grief yielded to the soothing hand of the consoling power ; 
and her bloom and spirits returned with more lustre and elasticity than they had before 
exhibited : as the rose, that had drooped in the fury of the passing storm, erects its blushing 
honors, and shows more beautiful and vivid tints when the squall is over ! 

‘ Many years after these occurrences took place, while EupHgeMIA was in second mourn- 
ing for her third husband, she was indulging in the luxury of solitary grief; and reading 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and The Melancholy Poems of Dr. Farmer, in an 
orangerie. The refreshing breezes from the ocean, which now tempered the sultry heats 
of the declining day ; the soft perfume of the opening blossoms ; and the mellow tints of the 
evening sky, shedding that holy light, so dear to sensitive hearts, diffused a calm over her 
soul, wrapped in the contemplation of departed days. While lost in this pensive reverie, she 
perceived two strangers approaching her, in the extremity of the long vista of the grove. 
One of them was a colored gentleman, of remarkable height, and deep jetty blackness; a 
perfect model of the Conco Apollo. He was dressed in the rich garb of a Moorish Prince ; 
and led by the hand a pale European boy, in an Asiatic dress, whose languid countenance, 
slender form, and tristful gait were strongly contrasted with the portly appearance and 
majestic step of his conductor. 

‘ They both saluted the lovely widow, and after an interchange of compliments, accepted 
her polite invitation to sit down, and take tea with her in the bower. She learned from 
the elder stranger that he had brought out a ce.rgo of slaves, whom his subjects had lately 
taken prisoners in war; and whom he had resolved to dispose of himself; as he was desi- 
rous of seeing the world. His page, he said, was an orphan, left by a slave-merchant in 
Africa. 

‘The manners and conversation of the Prince had an irresistible charm. The regal 
port was manifest in his gigantic and well-proportioned frame ; and majesty was conspicu- 
ous on his brow, without its diadem. The turban and crescent had never graced a nobler 
front; but the winning condescension of his tones and language, while they could not 
banish the feeling of the presence of royalty, removed every restraint incident to that con- 
sciousness. He criticised the works which Evpuemia had been perusing, with masterly 
precision, and displayed more knowledge than even-he accomplished ideologist of Lady 
MorGAn ; with infinitely more discretion and good sense. 

‘It is remarked by the Abbe REyYNAL, that there is a peculiar elegance and beauty in the 
complexion of the Africans, (when the eyes and nose are accustomed to their hue and 
odor.) This truth was realized by Eupnemia, as she gazed on the open visage of her illus- 
trious guest. She thought surely that in him Nature might stand up and say ‘ This was a 
man!’ And certainly it is only the weakness and imperfection of our human senses, 
which, penetrating no farther than the surface, is forever deceived by superficial shadows. 
The empyrean is always blue, whatever vapors may float in our contracted atmosphere. 
And if we gaze on the rows of skulls which festoon and garnish Surgeon’s Hall, we can 
apply no standard to determine their relative beauty. They are all equally ugly; and the 
block of Helen might be mistaken for that of Medusa. Shakspeare, true to nature, has 
also remarked, ‘ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes.’ 
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monarch, made captive the too sensible heart of the French widow. She forgot her ogles, 
graces, and even her loquacity ; rooted to her seat, and fixed in immoveable contemplation 
of the AFRICAN’s face. What peculiar feature or lineament attracted her attention, she 
knew not: his eyes, though bright, did not sparkle; and the iris, though of a more vivid 
red than the roseate line in the rainbow, emitted no scintillations. In fact, his whole coun- 
tenance seemed to look, and to perambulate her own. 

‘The conversation gradually assumed a more empassioned and amorous complexion ; 
and the little page, (who, though meagre and emaciated, evidently showed that he was no 
gump for his years,) taking certain broad hints, cast a mournful and intelligent look on the 
widow, said he would fetch a short walk in the plantation, and left the orangerie. 

‘The Prince then spreading his glittering sash upon the grass, went down on his knees 
upon it, and broke out into the most ardent exclamations of love and admiration, and 
professions of constant attachment. He said that the flat-nosed beauties of Zara; the 
scarred, squab figures of the golden coast; the well-proportioned Zilias, Calypsos, and 
Zamas on the banks of the Niger; and even the great Hottentot Venus herself, had never 
for a moment made the least impression on his heart. His passion was a mystery to him- 
self ; its origin secret as the sources of the Nile ; but full and impetuous as its ample chan- 
nel, when replenished from the celestial fountains of Abyssinia; while if Mrs. Dusois 
would shine upon its waves, its enlivened currents would fertilize his vast dominions in 
the luxuriant realms of central Africa ; making them to fructify yet more abundantly, with 
burning gold and radiant diamonds! 

‘ What female heart could resist such pleadings, and the compliment implied in such a 
preference? When Zemso (the page) returned, the parties had agreed to be privately 
united on the same evening The ceremony was accordingly performed, on the spot, by 
the family chaplain of Mrs. Dusots : not without many remonstrances on his part, as to 
the impropriety of marrying a negro. The Prince did not seem to resent the affront ; 
which, by the by, he had no right to do, as the priest got nothing for the job. ZEmso too 
was extremely restless, till Mrs. Dusots gave him some sweet-meats, which seemed to quiet 
his conscience ; after which he took some stiff punch, and fell asleep! 

‘About midnight, the Prince came to him; and shaking him by the ears, bade him 
rise and follow him. His bride was hanging on his arm, in an enchanting deshabille ; and 
did not seem to be in perfect possession of her right senses. ZeEMBo mournfully followed 
the new married pair. 

‘ They went silently out of the back door, with cautious steps, and proceeded through the 
orangerie. No breath of wind was stirring. The moon was in the zenith, surrounded by 
a pale halo of ghostly lustre. When they had crossed the plantation, they came to a place 
of sepulture ; where the dark cypresses and lugubrious mahogany admitted but sparse and 
glimmering streaks of funereal light ; which, falling on the rank foliage, the white monu- 
ments and broken ground beneath, presented a thousand dusky shapes, flitting in the dim 
uncertainty, dear to superstition. 

‘ Vague terrors seized on the mind of the bride ; and she began very naturally to inquire, 
what was the use of getting out of a comfortable bed, and trailing through the heavy dew, 
in her undress, to such an unusual spot for midnight recreation. 

‘They now stood near the spotwhere her three husbands, several children, and the 
skin, hair and nals of her first baby, were deposited ina row. At the foot of a tamarind 
lay her third son, whose christian name was Spooner, and who died, according to the 
tomb-stone, in a fit of intoxication, aged seven years and six months. On him she had 
bestowed a greater share of tenderness than on any of her otber offspring; and his loss had 
caused her most affliction. The African, making observations on the grave, began to strip 
himself very expeditiously, assisted by Zemzo, who seemed to recover from his blues; and 
by his activity and eagerness, manifested his expectation of soon seeing sume fine sport.” 

Now, in order to ascertain what this ‘fine sport’ was, and the wonderful things which 


were encountered by Mrs. Personne and Mr. Zempo, the reader will be compelled to wait 
until our next number. 
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‘ ConFORMITY OF RELIGION AND TasTE.’— We are indebted to a new and welcome 
contributor for some excellent observations upon this theme, which we regret to say were 
mislaid for a few days; a circumstance which must account for their compression into a 
space available to this department of our Magazine. The divine purity which the Supreme 
Law-giver commands us to seek, the writer conceives to consist, first of all, in goodness of 
heart, and then in the pursuit, in the knowledge, and in the enjoyment of eternal truth. 
‘ This divine truth is embodied in a thousand forms; in nature, in art, and in literature. 
Itis not entirely discoverable by our instincts, or our instructed senses. Individual mind is 
not sufficient for the attainment of it: it is aggregated and transmissive. We not only see 
it with oureyes, and hear it with our ears; we must toil for it and earn it ; we must borrow 
it and inherit it. The poet, the philosopher, the historian, are its depositaries ; nor is the 
kindred mind of the artist less its organ. ‘It is wise,’ says Henry TayLor, ‘to open the 
mind to the reception of pleasure from the productions of every species of talent.’ It is 
not only wise to do so, it is a kind of self-abuse to refuse to do so; a self-privation, that in- 
flicts upon us a famine of the soul; a stunting of its growth, a deterioration of its capabili- 
ties. This enlargement of the intellectual being must be sought from high motives; the 
very thought of self-distinction adulterates it. Being sought without prejudice, being pur- 
sued in the love of it, and in the desire of perfection, it will be attained. The mind so cul- 
vated, so aspiring, will be filled with faith, hope and charity. As knowledge is increased, 
the wisdom of Gop in creation; the harmony and beneficence of the divine laws; the 
Providence of Gop turning seeming evil to good ; will become apparent, and will dispose 
him who discerns the good and perfect will of the great Disposer to act upon His plan. 
When moral cause and consequence are understood ; when self-knowledge is revealed to 
us; when the infirmity of our personal nature is felt, then shall we pity and forgive from 
the depths of the heart; then humility, compassion, and active benevolence will grow out 
of our wider views of Gop and man. Not only our sentiments will be purified, but the 
luxury of living will be exalted ; the grief of the hour will not subdue us, for we belong to 
a system of discipline and of compensation; the imagination-will pass beyond what we 
know or what we read, and innumerable associations will augment our perceptions of what 
is gracious and lovely. ‘The flowers that spring up in our path will not only seem beautiful, 
because, as Mr. WILBERFORCE said, ‘ They are the smiles of Gop’s goodness,’ but because 
the poet is their interpreter; because Burns recorded forever the ‘ modest, crimson-tipped 
daisy,’ and WorpsworTu the small Celandine, and Bryant the Fringed Gentian, and 
the ‘ Death’ of them all before the wintry blast. 

‘It was a most religious fable to suppose that the Muses were the offspring of the uni- 
versal deity and the memory of man; for Mnemosyne can signify no other memory. The 
poet WITHERs says of the Muse : 

‘Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from every thing I saw 
I could some instruction draw, 
And raise pleasure to the height, 
Through the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough’s rustling ; 
By a daisy whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed; 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infuse in me 


Than all nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man.’ 


WITHERs meant by the ‘ wiser man’ one of those who are wiser in their generation than 
the ‘children of light.’ It was indeed a moral truth disguised under the myth of the 
Muses, that divinity and all grave science, pure poetry, and the gay arts, belong to their 
inspiration, to their united province, as in truth they belong to the wholeness of man’s na- 
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ture, to the entireness of his self-culture. Because I believe this; because such conviction 
is the law of my moral life, of my preference, and self-discipline, I cannot be satisfied with 
those who ‘dwell in decencies forever ;’ those who have taken root in the earth like the 
trufle, which swine may disinter, but which he of heavenly frame walks over and heeds 
not. I have sheltered myself in a covert that looks skyward, but I have carried thither 
the human heart. I would not dwell apart, but cherish the sympathies that blend all con- 
sciousness with other reason, other imagination, other love of Gop and humanity, other ad- 
miration of the creations of the one and the manifestations of the other. Happy is he 
whose religion encourages his tastes, and whose tastes do not deprave his religion ! 


THe Drama, ETC. — A correspondent, whose opportunities of studying and ability to ap- 
preciate the merits of the late operatic performances at the Park-THEATRE were ample, 
has obligingly favored us with the following critique ; which is the more acceptable, that 
our own pressing avocations have deprived us of the pleasure which himself, in common 
with the theatre-going public generally, must so heartily have enjoyed. 

ParK-THEATRE: ‘THE BoHemiaAN Giri.’— We are rejoiced to witness the revival of ‘Old 
Drury’s fortunes. Every thing has been auspicious to this end, from the first. The excellent rein- 
forcement of his company by Mr. Srmpson, gave token at the outset of the vigor with which the 
campaign would be carried on. First came MacrEapy —a profitable engagement. Then, ANDER- 
SON, a still more profitable one, and at the last, one equally pleasing and satisfactory to the town. 
Next came the Opera, which has proved as great ‘a card’ as either. The piece selected was ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl ;’ a composition of Mr. Batre, which, on the twelfth of November, was performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre for the hundredth time, with complete success, the composer himself leading the 
orchestra. A series of full houses, for three weeks, also put the seal of approbation upon the opera 
at our Drury. The great liberality of the management in putting the piece upon the stage without 
regard to expense; the indefatigable labor of Mr. Barry, as stage-manager, in directing the multifa- 
rjous operations, necessary to give the piece, with all its variety of opera, ballet, spectacle and 
drama, fair play; the esprit du corps manifested by the entire company, including Mesdames Sio- 
MAN, BARRY, SKERRETT, ABBOTT and Horn, and Messrs. CHIPPENDALE, F1sHER, SKERRETT, CRISP 
and Dyort, in coming on to give greater effect to the show-scenes ; all deserve the approbation of 
those for whose pleasure this gorgeous pageant was so admirably got up. Nor should «meed of praise 
be withheld from Mons. Martin, who, in connection with Miss Jutia TURNBULL, and a well-trained 
corps, produced a ballet of great and varied merit. Mr. Hr~u1arp’s scenes, too, painted expressly 
for the piece, were ‘ beautiful exceedingly ;’ especially the moonlight view of Presburg, on the Danube, 
the ‘Grand Platz,’ and the residence of Count ARNHEIM. The ‘costuming’ of the piece, under the 
charge of Mr. DEJONGE, was a great point, admirably managed. The gipsy dresses had all the pic- 
turesque wildness that should characterize them, and the military costumes were perfect. And thus the 
entire stage effect was in good keeping throughout, nothing having been omitted that was necessary to 
make it all it should be. The selection of the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ for the opening of the opera season, and 
the debut of the three excellent vocalists who were its chief attractions, were highly creditable to the 
judgment of those concerned in producing it. It combines all the attractions of the different branches 
of the drama; and independently of the music, would give satisfaction to a majority of play-goers 
But when it is considered that as an opera, it is a work of genius, full of fine instrumental and vocal 
beauties, and that it gives opportunity to such singers as Mrs. SEGUIN, with her full rich soprano, and 
Mr. Frazer, with his sweet and admirably-cultivated tenore, and Mr. SrGurn, with his inimitable 
basso, to display their rare abilities, the attraction was certainly immeasurably enhanced. , 

To Mr. Cuvss belongs the credit of producing the new opera in so short a space of time, and with 
such a degree of excellence. From the first he took a strong liking to it; and it has been a ‘ labor of 
love’ as well as of severe toil withhim. He immediately gathered around him a good, well-balanced 
orchestra, and selected and drilled a chorus, consisting of a large number of well-taught singers, all 
of whom could read music, instead of being compelled to learn their parts by rote. Under his admira- 
ble direction, every thing went off smoothly, as the piece advanced, and there were no lapses in time, 
or discords, or failures in this important department; a great point gained. Mr. Frazer, the new 
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tenore, who sustained the réle of the hero of the piece, has a voice of great richness, force and 
effectiveness; round, full and capacious, and capable of producing a strong impression, particularly 


in the affetuoso passages. How beautifully was this evinced in the duett, in the early part of the second 
act, with ARLINE: 
‘The wound upon thy arm,’ 


together with that delicious cantabile, 


‘ The secret of her birth ;’ 
and that before the grand finale : 


‘ Pity for one, in childhood torn,’ etc. 


His songs were all admirably given too; all three were every night rapturously encored ; and it did 
not require a longer ordeal than a single night to establish him a favorite with the KNICKERBOCKERS, 
His reputation will hereafter be their especial care. 

Mr. Securn, whose réle in ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ ‘ Amilie,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ etc., had 
stamped him as the first of prima bassos in America, had but little to do, that was worthy of his great 
powers, in ‘The Bohemian Girl.’ He had no single song ; but had nevertheless, some opportunities to 
make his splendid voice tell, in the concerted music of the piece. Such was the exquisite trio, 


‘All the world hither fly,’ 


with ArtInE and TuHappevs. A gipsy-song might be introduced for him with great effect. His 
wild and characteristic action in the dance, after the betrothal of ‘the gipsy-bride,’ was very rich, 
and rendered that spirited scene doubly successful. 

Mrs. SEGUuIN, in this opera, was triumphant; more than satisfying her previous admirers, and con- 
verting many to an adequate admiration, who had before withheld theirapplause. Alwaysa favorite, 
she was found to have greatly improved in the mellowness and modulation of her voice; and had 
made so rapid and decided an advance in every branch of her profession, as to surprise even those 
who had ever been her warmest appreciators. She trode the stage with freedom, exhibiting no con- 
straint in action, norlack of confidence in illustrating what she undertook, in her dramatic as well as 
vocal exertions. Her voice is a pure, flexible, melodious soprano, of rare modulation and exceeding 
sweetness. All her embellishments are in good taste, and there is never any fear in the mind of an 
auditor that she will sing flat here, or sharp there, or that she will fail in a roulade, or make a false 
shake, or fail to take up her part, or in any other wise mar instead of making the pleasure of those 
who are listening. She is as true and reliable as a well-tuned instrument, and truer. A good musical 
education, strengthened by time and constant application, shines out in every thing she does. She has 
won, over and over again, the highest honors of the Academy, with which she (as well as her hus- 
band,) graduated, at one of the best musical institutions in Europe. 

With what feeling and pathos did she win the nightly encore which burst from the hands and lips 
of the delighted audience, at the close of her performance of her leading aria: 

‘ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,’ 
and of that sparkling allegretto: 
* Come with the gipsy-bride!’ 
How deliciously she gave the cavatina, in the third act, 


‘See at your feet, a suppliant one !’ 


and in the grand finale, was there ever any thing heard on the American stage to surpass the brilliancy 
and effect with which she sang the rondo 


‘Oh! what full delight !‘ 


We have undertaken to give no account of the plot of this opera, prefering to occupy the space 
allotted us in a more interesting manner. The book is ‘ extant’ (as Hamlet says,) though not ‘written 
in very choice’ English, and is easily procurable. But the story tells itself clearly and satisfactorily 
upon the stage, in the development it receives from the combination of those fine powers upon whieh 
we have been descunting. Let those who are curious upon the point, learn the tale as it was taught 
to us. We found it a great improvement upon that vulgar art which DocBErry says ‘comes by na- 


ture,’ the art of reading. These vocalists return to us early in the spring, and will bring out several 


operas, never before performed in America. J. F. 0. 


THE Traian Opera, at Patmo’s Theatre, has proved a very prominent attraction du- 
ring the month. It has been our good fortune to witness the frequent representation 
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of ‘ Lucrecia Borgia,’ ‘ Belisario,’ and ‘ La Cenerentola ;’ and without taking upon ourselves 
to reiterate in detail the commendations which have been justly awarded to these per- 
formances, we cannot forego the pleasure of joining our note of praise with those of our 
contemporaries, in behalf of Boreugse, Pico, Perozzi, Tomasi, Sanquirico, and An- 
TOGNINI, who have labored with so much ardor and success in their several réles. We shall 
not soon forget the artistical style and admirable acting of Borauessr, nor the rich contralto 
voice and earnest, natural manner of Pico; nor fromthe triumphs of these fine artistes 
can we separate the recollection of the gentlemen above-named, whose personations con- 
trib uted in so marked a degree to the popularity of the operas in which they appeared. The 
scenery, costumes, etc., were in all respects perfect. We may hope yet to see the Italian 
troupe permanently supported among us, if we may judge from the large and fashionable 
audiences which graced the theatre on every evening when we visited it. 


Gossip witH ReapERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We have entered once more, dear 
reader, upon a new year. ‘Time’s gate, which swings outward into eternity, has closed 
upon another twelve-month. Such a season is one of sorrowful retrospection to many ; 
of hope and gladness we trust tomore. We would say nothing to awaken anew the pain- 
ful remembrances of the first, nor to dim the bright anticipations of the second. Yet,as we 
enter upon our T'wenty-fifth Volume, it will be pardoned, if we venture to offer a little ad- 
vice to readers who have known usso long and sointimately. Let us beg leave, therefore, 
to ask each and all of them, in the terms of our excellent friend and correspondent, the 
accomplished ‘ Charcoal-Sketcher,’ whether they do not now remember that it has often 
struck them, in moments of calmness and reflection, after disappointments, perhaps, or in 
grief; in those minutes when the flush of enjoyment had faded to a sombre hue ; that there 
were changes in their characters and dispositions, which might be made to advantage? ‘It 
would have been resented, if another had said as much; for you then thought and still 
think, it may be mistakenly, that these defects are only apparent in full to their owner. 
Still, the amelioration was resolved upon. At first, it was to begin ‘now.’ Then came 
cares and pleasures; a little postponement was granted; and the work lies in the dusty 
corners of your determination, quite unfinished. Is a more fitting time to take it up likely 
to present itself than the present? Somebody has promised —like Sir Gites OverREacn, 
we ‘name no parties’ — has promised very distinctly to himself (and there is no one with 
whom it would be more to his advantage to keep good faith) that the New-Year shall find 
him in many respects a new man.’ Do you knowsuch a person,a friend, a brother, a lover 
ora husband, who has done this, in the view of evil habit, of indolence, of ill-temper, of any 
of the thousand temptations and faults which beset the human family? Strengthen his 
will; give encouragement to his weakness. He may chance to need it. It may not be too 
much to assume, that perfect as we are, there is no lack of certain pestilential imps who 
find places in our train, and are ever on the alert for mischief ; sancy companions, of whom 
we would gladly be rid, but that they take us by surprise, and await not the chastisements 
of our regret; little petulances, which at times prompt us to wound those who love us best ; 
small discontents, which seek expression in embittered words; unrecognized envies, 
which lacerate the heart and disturb repose, leading to uncharitable thoughts and unkindly 
judgments ; petty jealousies, have we not, rendering us unreasonable, querulous, and ill at 
ease? Such restless spirits swarm the air, causing endless complications of annoyance. 
Let them, at the dawn of the year, be summoned to your footstool to meet discharge ; and 
above all things, let us impress it upon your minds to scan their faces closely. They are 
adroit at a disguise, and often elude the most careful watch; so that we know them not 
save in their effects,and by the sorrows they are apt to leave behind. If such be our poli- 
cy, as the substratum of our merriment, and the under-current to our mirth, and if we 
can find nerve enough to accomplish but a part of what is deemed desirable ; if each New- 
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Year could find us so much wiser, and therefore happier — for wisdom is but happiness, 
after all — than any of its predecessors, we should ‘ better brook the loss of brittle youth,’ 
and meet the onward tide of time with buoyant hearts and an unshrinking hope; satisfied 
with the present, and with no fears for the future.’ Follow out these suggestions, kind rea- 
der and friend, and you will scarcely fail of enjoying, what we invoke for you in all sin- 
cerity of heart, a Happy New-Year. - - - Bryant is remarkable for the ‘ word-pictures,” 
as the Germans term it, which he strews so profusely through his poetical writings; often, 
by the use of a single vernacular expression, bringing before the reader the most dis.iinct 
and delightful images. LonGreLLow possesses a kindred power. One hardly knows, 
sometimes, how his ‘ effects,’ in artist-phrase, are produced; but a nice study of his lan- 
guage will generally reveal their source. Observe the picturesqueness, the variety, the 
reality of scene, condensed in these few stanzas : 


*‘WueEn descends on the Atlantic | ‘From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The gigantic The Orkneyan Skerries, 
Storm-wind of the Equinox, Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 
Landward in his wrath he scourges And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
The toiling surges, Spars, uplifting 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. On the desolate, rainy seas. 
‘From Bermuda’s Reefs, from edges ‘ Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
Of sunken ledges, On the shifting 
In some far-off, bright Azore, Currents of the restless main; 
From Bahama, and the dashing, Till in sheltered caves, and reaches 
Silver-flashing Of sandy beaches, 
Surges of San Salvador. All have found repose again.’ 


Do you remark, reader, the wide grasp, the life, action, visible motion, that pervade these 
lines? They compose a succession of ‘ marine views’ as palpable to sight as the colorings 
of the pencil. - - - Mr. Gtorce Jones, formerly well known in the United States, (not 
well known exactly !) as an indifferent player, and a still more indifferent theatrical mana- 
ger, has lately favored the London public with a volume containing ‘ TecumseEH, an Israel- 
Indian Tragedy ;’ ‘ Life and History of General Harrison;’ and his famous Stratford 
‘ Oration in Honor of Witu1aAmM SuaksPEaRE, the Celebrated Dramatist.’ Poncn, in a 
most sententious, ironical, and amusing critique, has ‘done the business’ for Mr. Jones’ 
dull and ridiculous book. The first time we ever saw Mr. Jones, he introduced himself to 
our acquaintance on board a Staten-Island steamer; and in some ten minutes thereafter, 
he was reading to us, on the breezy deck, in a very audible voice, letters from his ‘ titled 
friends in England ;’ and we regret to state, that such was the violence of the wind, that it 
snatched from his hand an opened letter of ‘My Lord DupLey Stuart,’ and wafted it 
upon the white foam in our wake; where it lay, the focus of Mr. Jonxgs’ ‘ longing eyes,’ 
until at last it vanished in the distance. We were therefore quite prepared to learn that 
‘Jones is troubled with an itching palm for titled people,’ and that in his late work, ‘ he is 
continually telling the rexder of the ‘ hospitality’ awarded to him by kings, dukes, and 
lords. One would think he was ‘ taken in’ wherever he showed himself.’ Mr. Jones has 
quoted in his preface an account ‘ From the Times newspaper’ of his having dined with 
the King of Prussia, when at Berlin. To which Puncu replies: ‘We remember the para- 
graph well; the quackery was headed ‘ From a Correspondent,’ which Mr. JonEs has omit- 
ted.’ Who the ‘correspondent’ was, may be easily guessed. Jones says that America 
claims him, ‘and his honors accordingly,’ but that this is done only in our usual boasting 
spirit ; the truth being that he is English by birth. America yields the honor! No one 
claims Mr. Jones on this side of the Atlantic; not even his deserted wife. ‘I‘here are 
various ‘ claims’ against him we belie¢ye; but they are of a nature which, from the ’cute 
profession of his paternal ancestor ‘down east,’ he will understand at once, and perhaps be 
as little desirous of having them ‘ pressed’ as the one which, with instinctive reciprocity, 
he labors to repel. The man is a most transparent pretender, who has reduced humbug- 
eousness toascience. - - - Some of our metropolitan readers have asked us, with an ex- 
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pression of incredulity, whether the ‘ Memorial of the Ancient Shu’ was a legitimate pro- 
duction of a veritable Celestial. Certainly; and its translation was made and forwarded 
to London by Mr. Gurz.arr, precisely as was stated in our last number. Let us follow the 
narrative a little farther: 


‘Tue Ancient Suv did not bear himself in idleness. He called out the militia, fitted out a number 
of fire-ships, and ordered our brave mariners, each of them to swim off in leathern habits, and aided 
by bladders filled with air, attack the barbarians’ vessels. The great eventful day dawned; our 
troops penetrated into Ningpo, but were mowed down by hundreds, under the balls of the red rebels. 
We could not get these miscreants to wait for our attack; our best soldiers marched away, and whole 
regiments followed the example. They had, alas! no opportunity to make use of their daggers ; oth- 
erwise not one of the theives would have remained alive. Our fire-ships too, exploded in the air 
without doing any damage to the enemy: we could no ways account for this misfurtune. Another 
battle was afterwards fought near ‘T'sekt, where the flower of our soldiery, who had been brought all 
the way from the Turkistan borders, completely routed the barbarians, according to the official re- 
ports. But the army then marched back to their old quarters at Pikkuan, This was the great victory 
obtained by YuKING, who refused from that time to take the field again, seeing that his fame was now 
established andconsummated. Soon afterwards we drove the barbarians out of Ningpo, but we would 
not render them quite desperate, and therefore allowed them to leave a post at the entrance of the 
Hya river, near T'shinhai. Nevertheless, the vagabonds, instead of keeping quiet at Tshushan, as 
was their duty, marched direct on Tshopu, which they captured. ILrpu was now despatched to this 
point, and Old Suv with him, for the purpose of counselling them to a peaceful course. We found 
the barbarians in no sort of mood to retreat, which made ILtpu's wrath to kind'e exceedingly. It 
was much to be deplored that ILLuT was no longer to be seen; for as to Pock (PoTTINGeR), the new 
man, nothing was to be done with him. Tbe barbarians ventured on proceeding to Shangai, where 
some splendid fortifications had been erected, which were nearly eight lis in circuit, and were com- 
manded by General Nicu, (or Ox,) the governor, in person. He had ordered that bis men should on 
no account whatever quit their posts, and that they should set all the barbarian ships on fire. But we 
were astounded both at the recklessness of the scoundrels, and the clouds of balls that descended; in 
spite of enormus guns, they effected a landing, carried off all the brass guns and destroyed the iron 
ones. This, however, did not content them; the English made their way to T’shiankiangfu on the 
Yangtsekiang, with intent to make themselves masters of the Great Canal, and see whether this would 
not compel the Emperor to make peace. The great monarch now lost all his courage: so he sent his re- 
letive, KLYING, who was passing his time with ILipu, at Hangtshen in Tshekiang, with a commission 
to bring matters to a friendly issue with the barbarians. In the meanwhile, these insatiable fellows 
moved on at a swift pace to Nanking. where every requisite step was adopted as rapidly as it was 
practicable to get rid of them; the end being, that they extorted six millions of dollars on the spot.’ 


This result changes the character of the remainder of Suu’s memorial: ‘ I became ac- 
quainted at Nanking with some of the barbarians, who afforded me such an insight into the 
real state of things in the other quarters of the globe, that my opinions and views under- 
went a very considerable revolution.’ He goes on to admit, that ‘ although the wisdom of 
the Celestial Empire is of a very exalted character,’ yet the inhabitants of the flower-be- 
spangled land’ were wanting in right notions of the state of foreign countries. They had 
looked upon the proffered concessions of the ‘red English thieves’ with contempt. ‘ It 
pleased the great lords of the land to kindle the Emperor’s wrath against them to a pitch 
of frenzy; indeed the monarch’s mother herself urged her son vehemently to exterminate 
them.’ It never came into their minds that ‘ cannon or any other powder-missiles were 
needful ;’ they thought their walls alone were invincible ; and they left the cost entirely 
out of the calculation. But, through the rapacity of the mandarins, and the actual prepa- 
rations, thirty millions of taels were soon drained from the empire. ‘ The militia-men were 
embodied, and a large bounty was paid them; but as soon as they smelt danger, toa man 
the wretches took to their heels, so that we got absolutely nothing at all from their services. 
The regiments which had been brought from a distance, dissolved into air after they had 
lost the battle; so all that had been expended upon them disappeared with them. The 
construction of the fortresses was no small item in the expenditure: alas! no sooner did 
the barbarians get them into their clutches than they blew them straight into the air ; and 
our cannon shared no better fate, for they were either destroyed or carried off; our powder 
was hurled into the sea, or turned to account in annihilating the labors of years and 
months.’ Meantime the internal condition of the flowery land was any thing but auspi- 
cious: ‘On either bank of the Yangtse hosts of freebooters held themselves in readiness 
to fall upon every inhabitant who had property to lose. All the trading which supplied 
millions of our subjects with bread was utterly paralysed, and our starving mariners re- 
sorted by thousands to robbery on the high sea, so as to render the whole coast unfit for navi- 
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gation. Every branch of industry stagnated in the provinces along the coast, and being 
the most flourishing of all, general misery spread to the farthest borders of the West, from 
which the internal parts of the empire receive their chief supplies. The Great Canal, 
which plentifully supplied the court with the very necessaries of life, and kept its coffers 
replenished, was in the hands of the barbarians. But the worst of all was, that the people 
who looked on and beheld the unhappy turn which matters took, began to regard the man- 
darins with scorn, and made friendly advances to our adversary. ‘There was not one point 
where the delegates of the Son of Heaven met with support.’ The final treaty with the 
‘outside barbarians’ soon followed: ‘ Awful was the blow our national dignity had here 
to endure! I must candidly confess, that when the treaty was signed, and the roar of can- 
non proclaimed the event, it cut my heart to the quick like a sharp-edged razor. We had 
ceased to give law to the restof mankind! We had recognized full freedom of intercourse: 
from this moment, we bade farewell to any total ban of foreigners for ever.’ Old Suu 
counselled peace at an early day; and the inclination of the enemy to that end conciliated 
the good-will of the kind-hearted Celestial: ‘ Their deportment was exceedingly amiable 
and they had great modesty of tongue; their soldiers were quite unlike the warriors among 
ourselves, for they were very nicely clad; but what was most extraordinary, they, every 
man of them, carried arms on their shoulders. The lustre of gold resplended over the offi- 
cers’ uniforms, but there was no distinction of colors in the buttons they wore on their 
head-trappings ; neither were the bravest and best among them adorned with peacock’s 
feathers: and herein at least, it must be admitted, they have a lesson to read out of our 
own books.’ ‘The sacrifices of the Chinese to their deities seem to have been a decided 
failare. Most of the Celestials, one would think, would scarcely fail to arrive at the con- 
clusions expressed in the close of the annexed paragraph, ‘as easy as ‘ Old Suu:’ ’ 

‘Ar the outset of the war, all our generals offered up sacrifices to the gods of war, and their ensigns; 
ITKING, the terror-spreading commander, officiated in his own person, in order to make a sacrifice 


of the captured Englishmen to the ensigns; and struck off several heads with his own hands. Lin 
got up a host of processions for the purpose of propitiating the gods in our favor: and the Son of 


eaven petitioned the Dalu Lama at Lhussa, to murmur up a series of prayers, so as to secure him 
victory; he proceeded repeatedly to the temple in person, and besought the in-dwellers to ordain 
days of fasting and penitence, for the purpose of bringing the heroes of ancient time to his aid. Yvu- 
KIEN, it is reported, forgot himself so far as to curse the Gop of the Christians; and soon afterwards 
fella victim to his inhuman fury, dying under general maledictions. Whenever the English legions 
entered our towns, the soldiers made it a favorite sport to break our gods in pieces; these, however, 
never came to their own defence! Now, had they been really possessed of any inherent might, surely 
they would have avenged themselves for the ignominy perpetrated upon them!’ 

Suu thus chants the praises of his ‘ mighty land,’ and evidently with justice: ‘ We are 
a great nation. Look at the millions upon millions that swarm within our borders like 
ants; slavery is known only by name among us; every laborer is a free man, and we owe 
obedience to no man living but the Emperor. Our existence numbers thousands of years.’ 
He confesses however the great ignorance of geography that prevails in China: ‘ We are 
complete strangers to the western parts of Asia; afl we have learned of Africa is, that it 
is the land of black men; and we have latterly been made aware that there is another 
part of the world altogether, called ‘the New World.’ We could not have believed this, 
had not the ships which bear a flowery flag, and come from one of its continents, been in 
the habit of visiting our coast, and brought over heaps of dollars from this new country. 
This must, I think, be the land of gold and silver, which is so often mentioned in our histo- 
ries, and takes away settlers from us, not one individual of whom has ever found his way 
back again. The practice began two thousand years ago.’ Suv looks, we think, with the 
eye of a seer upon the ultimate results of the war with China, and the establishment of 
foreign dominion there. He thinks many of the Celestials may hereafter settle on the 
western shores of our own ‘Gold and°Silver Land,’ or on the ‘ great island called New- 


Holland, on the map which his barbarian acquaintance gave him;’ and ‘what great effects 
will there not flow therefrom 2? 


‘ WHEN we have disencumbered ourselves of the religion to which we are now subject, and breathe 
freer in the atmosphere and light of sound doctrines, will not China exercise an overwhelming influ- 
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ence over the whole race of mankind? Suv is a man ancient in years, and will not see this new 
day dawn on his country, but he may yet be reserved for witnessing many and great events. He has 
quite forgotten himself in thus pouring forth what has now been stirring within his breast for months 
past. Did he dare to speak such things to his brethren in office, it is almost certain that his days would 
at once be brought to aclose, as a traitor to his native land. Yet he is not the only man in China who 
holds these opinions; those of his nation, who have a heart that beats high for the well-being of 


their fellow subjects, hold them in common with old Suu, and can never return to their former 
errors and prejudices.’ 


. 


There is something almost affecting in the following; coming as it does from a ‘ man of 
mark’ (an ‘ old land-mark’) among a people whose ‘ Great Emperor’ only a comparatively 
short time ago ordered certain missionaries to ‘go on board their ships, put up their big 
sails, and sail away at once over the top of the ocean, instead of staying round Canton, 
with lingering hopes, trying to make the people of the Middle Empire believe in the doc- 
trines of their chief, J. Curist :’ 


‘Wuar wrestling with old prejudices, what fierce struggling with himself has not Old Suu had 
to pass through, before he arrived at all these conclusions! But the more he dwells upon the subject 
under all its aspects, the more is he satisfied with their justness. A book has been given him to read, 
and he has read it through; it is entitled ‘ The New Testament ;’ it is full of the most sacred 
treasures, and shows how a world, lost in sin, has been reconciled to Gop, the Emperor Supreme, by 
Jesus Curist, his son; but the strangers of the West are better informed on this topic than Old Suv. 
I beseech my friend, the reader of this treatise, to forgive its imperfectnesses. I have not set down 
a thousandth part of the emotions which agitate me. My mind is cast down beyond measure, ex- 
ceedingly ; but so soon as it is relieved from its burthen, I will sit down and write more entertaining 
matter; and the foreigner shall have the advantage of it. Our highly refined language, which is be- 
yond the reach of most men to acquire, is, alas! a sad hindrance to our better acquaintance with 
one another. Fare thee well, indulgent reader; and store up Old Suv in the sanctuary of thy 
remembrance!’ 


There was a line in the Chinese character, at the end of ‘ the Ancient’s memorial,’ of 
which the following is a literal translation: ‘Suu, the faithful servant, formerly holding 
an appointment in the first Court of Justice, lays this submissively before the Great Man 
of the Government, whom he prays to welcome it in a friendly spirit. He bows himself 
over and over again.” - - - Ir you will take a bank-note, reader, and while you are fol- 
ding it up according to direction, peruse the following lines, you will arrive at their mean- 
ing, with no little admiration for the writer’s cleverness : 


‘I wrx tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading or leases; 
Take a bank-note and fold it up, 
And then you will find your wealth in-creases. 


‘ This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands, and with nothing to trouble it, 
And every time that you fold it across, 
’T is plain as the light of the day that you double it.’ 


Or all nuisances ‘ on the face of the globéd airth,’ perhaps there is none that quife comes 
up to that of the professed public wrangler on religious topics. By this term, we mean 
the man who makes a business of going around the country and challenging every minis- 
ter of eminence to a public discussion on some mooted point of theology, and sometimes 
even on the nature, designs, and attributes of Derry. Not many divines of standing have 
escaped a challenge from some one or other of these religious lazaroni; but few, if any, 
to their honor be it written, have ever bestowed any notice on such challenges. Once 
in a while, however, some one of these over-zealous champions of a cause that needs not 
their aid, meets with a brother wrangler of a different faith, who is not unwilling Yo meet 
him in a public discussion, at a shilling a head. But such occasions almost invariably end 
in quarrels and personal abuse ; and then the two combatants not unfrequently exhibit the 
effect of their own religious faith on their own tempers and practice in such wise as to call 
up the blush of shame on the countenance of the true Christian, confirm the old infidel in 
his unbelief, and make ten new scorners, while their labors convert not a solitary sinner 
from the error of his ways. The presumption of many of these itinerant disputants, is 
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hardly exceeded by their ignorance, great as that frequently is; but their vanity and self- 
complacency far outstrip either of those qualities. A friend the other day, in describing 
one of these religious gladiators, who by the by has been striving for the last twenty 
years to make a noise in the world, but without success, observed, that he belonged to that 
class of beings who are always chin deep in difficulties themselves, and yet fancy they 
are specially set apart by Gop to help Hin out of dilemmas! - - - WE hear from Lon- 
don that the artists and writers engaged on ‘ Puncn’ are in a ‘ state of strike ;’ that, find- 
ing the publishers penurious and mean, they have united in establishing a larger journal, 
of the same character, called ‘T'he Great Gun,’ which is soon to usurp the place of the older 
favorite. The last numbers of ‘ Puncn’ however exhibit no falling off’ Both pictorially 
and editorially, there is no lack of attraction. The fifteenth chapter of ‘ T'he Comic Black- 
stone’ treats of ‘ Title by Forfeiture,’ of various kinds; and affords us some pleasant exam- 
ples of ‘ forfeiture by waste :’ 


‘OpeNING land to search for a mine is waste in general, and waste of time in particular; but if 
there was a mine commenced, the tenant may mine away withimpunity. There is, however, an old 
case in ‘ the books,’ of a plug-hole being on the estate of A, when B, the tenant for years, claimed the 
right of opening a mine by virtue of the plug-hole. The point was reserved for all the Judges; and 
Hott, Chief Justice, said ‘ Pooh, pooh! the plug-hole is not large enough to let the tenant iu.’ Another 
of the Judges followed with the observation, that ‘He thought at first there was something in the 
plug-hole, and he had probed it very patiently, but there was no soundness at the bottom. It seemed 
at first to savor of something, but if the Courts permitted tenants to wedge themselves into the fee 
through such apertures as these, there must be an end toevery thing.’ It went off on this point; and 
the case has never been opened since for argument. It is waste on the partof a tenantif he cuts his 
landlord’s timber; but if the tenant cuts his own stick, it is sometimes waste on the part of the land- 
lord to go after him. Another species of forfeiture is a breach of the customs of a copyhold; as, 
where the rent is a pepper-corn, the tenant must seek out the landlord and ‘ give him pepper’ to the 
amount specified. ‘The learned and facetious BRacron remarks, that ‘Where the rent is pepper it 
is easily muster’d,’ a joke almost as venerable as the subject by which it is elicited.” Another method 
of forfeiture is by becoming a bankrupt, when every thing goes to the assignee, to enable him to de- 
clare dividends, sometimes to the tune of two-pence a pound, like black-heart cherries. A bankrupt 
seised in tail has it instantly cut off, or at least so much of the tail as belongs to him.’ 


There isa great deal of forcible satire in the report of a ‘Meeting of Game,’ to adopt reso- 
lutions in favor of ‘more vigorous measures’ on the part of their protectors. A ‘sedate, 
middle-aged hare,’ in seconding the resolution, remarked, ‘ that new vigor was necessary, 
otherwise ‘their order’ would soon be confounded with that of rabbits and vulgar barn- 
door poultry. Though suffering under severe domestic affliction, he could not refrain from 
appearing among them. A week ago,he was a happy husband ; the meeting now beheld 
a disconsolate widower, The wife of his bosom had been snared from him by a laborer; 
yes, one of themselves, for it was their common cause, had been caught and killed by a 
low unlicensed person, and devoured by a boor and his wretched family! Had his wife 
been killed by a gentleman, by one duly licensed to shoot, he trusted that he should have 
been the last of husbands to complain; but to be butchered by the starving vulgar ; to be 
consumed for a mere dinner, not used as a dainty; it was too much to endure with resig- 
nation. He could have been content to lose his wife to the nobility or gentry, but that she 
should have been eaten without currant-jelly sauce was too much for his conjugal affec- 
tion.’ Mr. Sr.vercrow, a cock-pheasant in high feather, in moving another resolution, 
took rather a different view from ‘ the hare last up:’ ‘ Was it not a cause of gratification to 
all of them, that at that very moment the English laborer was made a slave to them; that 
even the English farmer was compelled to see them devour his grain, nor yet, but at his 
peril, to kill or wound them? Had they not the grand satisfaction of tempting the fingers 
of famine to break its fast and the law atthe same time? Had they not the sweet conso- 
lation to know that at that moment there were scores and scores of men, husbands and 
fathers, locked up in gaol, and their bits of household furniture seized and sold, for indig- 
nities offered, ay, even to members of that meeting? Beside, if they had any wrong to 
complain of against men in general, were they not sweetly revenged for the injustice ? 
For himself, he never thought of the men that he and his fellows caused to be locked up 
for felons, that in the exulting feeling of his high privilege he did not crow the louder for 
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it.’ Mr. Saorrsixt, an elderly and highly-respectable partridge, read a paragraph from 
a provincial journal, to the effect that a lad had been sent to prison for looking at seven 
‘ wires,’ which somebody had set to catch forbidden game. Such intelligence, the speaker 
observed, ‘ must be especially sweet to the feelings of the meeting, as it assured them of the 
more than paternal care exercised toward them by their enlightened landlord. ‘ Looking 
upon himself as of the aristocracy of birds, he could not but feel grateful for such protec- 
tion. Seeing that the country had a superabundant population, nothing could be wiser than 
to continually sacrifice the peasant to the pheasant. Instead, however, of fining a laborer 
for looking at wires or at any game soever, he would stop the chance of such disrespect, by 
compelling every laborer, unless upon lawful work, to walk blindfolded. He hoped another 
session would not pass away ere this was done. It was an axiom that could not be too sternly 
preached, that the poor were made for game, and not game for the poor.” This may seem 
playful to you, reader ; but be assured that in England it ‘ bit like a serpent and stung like 
an adder.’ - - - Try have a fine specimen of a Tice, in Boston. Witness the follow- 
ing, from the hand of a pleasant correspondent: ‘ Few strangers of taste sojourn in the 
eastern emporium for any length of time, without finding their way to HanniBax Rice’s 
fashionable hair-dressing and shampooing saloon, somewhere near the new court-house. 
HANNIBAL stands at the tip-top of his profession, and is a prince of shampooers. His saloon 
is a place of general resort, and many rare fellows may be found among his customers. 
One Sunday morning not long since, a slovenly-genteel stranger, wrapped in a magnificent 
cloak, seated himself in one of HaNnnipaL’s velvet cushions, and presenting a head of 
massy black hair, requested the favor of a shampoo from the hands of the presiding genius 
himself. ‘I’ ve gota snapping head-ache, HANNiBAL,’ said the stranger, in a familiar tone ; 
‘but no matter. Do your best; for I’ve a nection that shampooing will relieve me.’ ‘The 
barber did his best; and, after arranging the hair in the most exquisite form, turned to 
another customer; while the stranger, rising from his seat, surveyed himself in the mirror 
with an air of entire satisfaction. ‘I like your style of doing things, HANNIBAL,’ said he, 
with a patronizing air; ‘it’s superb! And then my head-ache, too—that’s clean gone. 
But bless me! my craniurf feels as if it had been enlarged considerably. Does shampoo- 
ing make the head grow, Mr. Rice?’ The barber hesitated, and then looked at an old 
customer who sat on the sofa, as if at a loss for an answer, the gentleman, thus silently ap- 
pealed to, nodded in the affirmative. ‘ Yes,’ said HaNn1BaL, turning to the stranger; ‘I 
believe it doos have that effect—a leetle.’ ‘1 wonder if I can get my hat on?’ continued 
the stranger, half to himself: ‘Ah, yes! It’s a tight fit, though. But no matter, Mr. Han- 
NIBAL; I feel perfectly well again, and think I can safely recommended your shampooing 
as a sovereign remedy for the most inveterate head-ache. ‘To-morrow,if you please, when 
you are more at leisure, I will call again, and give you an affidavit to that effect,’ ‘ Thank 
you!’ replied Hann1saL, bowing thrice to his kind customer: ‘ very much obliged to you!’ 
The stranger returned a bow, and then throwing his cloak around him, departed with a 
pompous strut. HanniBAL turned to his assistant: ‘C#sar!’ said he: ‘ that’s a fine gem- 
men. S’pose he paid you double price for that operation of mine; a quarter for his hair, 
and a quarter for curing his head-ache.’? ‘ He! he!’ replied Casar, with a broad grin: 
he did n’t pay me nuffin!’ It is needless perhaps to mention that the gentleman did n’t call 
again. - - - THERE is something so characteristic, so exceedingly ‘ well put,’ in the fol- 
lowing remarks upon a theme which we have more than once handled in these pages, that 
we cannot resist the inclination to quote them: They are from the ‘ Peter Ploddy Papers :’ 


‘ Tue true conversationist requires as nice a balance of qualities as the adroit swordsman. He 
should have an eye, an ear and a tongue, equally on the alert, perfectly under control, and skilled to 
act together. It is his duty to be able to mark the moment when a slumbering idea is awakened in 
the mind of another, and to afford opportunity for its development. When the thought quivers in an 
almost inaudible murmur upon the lips of the timid, it is not to be suppressed in premature death by 
the rattling noise of practised confidence; not to be driven over, if we may so describe it, by each 
hackney 7 that thunders up the street. It claims to be deferentially educed, not so much by a dis- 
play of patronising encouragement, which is almost as fatal as harsh disregard, but by that respectful 
attention which creates no painful sense of inferiority. He cannot preteud to civilization, who, in his 
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wild dance of intellectual excitement, tramples under his massive foot all the little chickens of our 
imagination, and scares each half-fledged fancy back to its native shell. Be it rather your pleasure 
to chirp the tremblers forth to the corn of praise and the sunshine of approbation. Who has not 
found himself to be totally absorbed by the volubility of others; so that he could veither find subject 
nor words, even when an interval was left for their exercise?’ + + - ‘Did it never occur to you, my 
game friend, as you strapped on your gaffs, and crowed defiance at a rooster of another feather, that 
the rest of the social circle do not derive your pleasure from the ‘ set-to,’ and would gladly be excused 
from being annoyed by the argumentative combat? And,as for hobbies, they prance prettily enough 
on their proper ground; but do not let them caracole in the parlor. People would rather be kicked 
by any thing than by other people’s hobbies; and, again, these hobbies, being merely composed of 
wood and leather, are never wearied, and cannot stop. They outstrip every body, and carry none 
withthem. Hark, in your ear. Leave hobby at home; he will not be restive or break things, when 


youare not by. It is disagreeable to be ridden down by these unaccommodating quadrupeds. Folks 
do not like it.’ 


Speaking of the author of the above: we find the following in a late number of the 
‘ New World’ newspaper, under the head of ‘ Bad, both Ways.’ It confirms what we have 
heretofore suspected, as our readers will remember: Major Noan’s Sunday Messenger quotes 
a paragraph from the Philadelphia ‘ Saturday Museum,’ edited by Joseru C. NEAL, the ac- 
complished author of the ‘Charcoal Sketches,’ introducing it with ‘John Neat, has the 
following happy hit,’ etc. We have seen this mistake made often; and it is one which, in 
justice tothe editor of the ‘Museum,’ ought to be corrected. Very likely many people 
think Joun Neat the author of the ‘Charcoal Sketches’ themselves ; while on the other 
hand — and that is the worst part of the matter—Joun NEaL’s wordy and unnatural 
trash may be attributed to the lively and piquant ‘ Sketcher.’ If you see a spirited, readable 
thing going the rounds of the press, with the name of ‘Neal’ tacked to it, or quoted as John 
NEAL’s, rely upon it, if you credit it, that you will be ‘ mistaken in the person.’ - - - THE 
lines to the ancient and ‘ fish-like’ town of Newport in our last ‘ Gossip’ have reminded a 
correspondent of an advertisement which he cut from a Newport journal some months 
since, offering for sale a dwelling-house ‘ opposite Trinity-church and its beautiful burying- 
ground.’ The commendations of the locale are in rather an unusual vein; ‘ From the win- 
dows of the premises, the occupiers may gaze upon the grave-yard, and meditate upon the 
general resurrection of the human family, on that fearful day, when the trump will sound 
its last wild blast, and the mighty dead come forth to judgment. We are all naturally de- 
praved, and from present appearances, some awful doom is awaiting us; in all human 
probability, the last knell will soon be sounded; and it becomes those who are wise, to 
prepare for the winding up of earth’s drama, for we must finally go to that lone tomb, where 
there is neither counsel or devise. This is a good opportunity for a family to locate them- 
selves near the burying-ground, where the soul may be improved by melancholy reflections 
on its condition and final destiny.” Perhaps our advertiser’s faith was that of ‘ MILLER, 
and his men.’ Apropos of Newport, fish, etc., our friend says: ‘I remember an anecdote 
told me some years ago, which I do not recollect to have seen in print. My informant was 
himself a native of Newport, and not, I believe given to flights of fancy; and therefore I 
have not the least reason for suspecting he was aking game of me. He told me, what 
every body knows, that Newport was once the richest and most flourishing town in New- 
England, but that within the last forty years it had sadly decayed, and was now but a mere 
shadow of its former self. In the days of its prosperity the inhabitants lived luxuriously, 
and the markets were consequently loaded with the richest viands ; but with its fallen for- 
tunes the rich food gradually disappeared, until finally nothing but fish was to be found in 
the stalls. Of piscatorials, however, there was an endless variety ; and with bass on one 
day, halibut the next, tautog on the third, etc., varied now and then with clams, quahogs 
and other shell-fish, the inhabitants generally appeared contented with their fare. Some 
of the older natives, howbeit, did not like to be seen carrying home fish every day; and so, 
to keep up ancient appearances, they used sometimes to place their scaly dinners, carefully 
concealed, in the bottom of a covered basket, from the top of which protruded, at one time 
perhaps the stump-end of a leg of mutton, at another a brace of turkey-legs! My friend 
told me, he had known one pair of the latter to serve the above purpose for upward of 
five years.’ - - - A Late American traveller, writing of Miss Janz Porter, says that 
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‘ she is now more than sixty years old, and is still in mourning for her first and only lover, 
who died when she was about twenty.’ ‘It is only in a strong imagination,’ says Sournry, 
that the deceased object of affection can retain so firm a hold, as never to be dispossessed 
from it by a living one; and when the imagination is thus possessed, unless the heart 
be strong, the heart itself, or the intellect, is likely to give way.’ A most affecting instance 
of this kind is related by Dr. Uwins in his Treatise on Disorders of the Brain. A lady on 
the point of marriage, whose intended husband usually travelled by the stage-coach to 
visit her, went one day to meet him, and found instead of him an old friend who came to 
announce to her the tidings of his sudden death. She uttered a scream, and piteously ex- 
claimed, ‘ He is dead!’ But then all consciousness of the affliction that had befallen her 
ceased. ‘ From that fatal moment,’ says the author, ‘ has this unfortunate female daily for 
fifty years, in all seasons, traversed the distance of a few miles to the spot where she ex- 
pected her future husband to alight from the coach; and every day she utters in a plaintive 
tone, ‘ He is not come yet! I will return to-morrow!’ - - - We heard a voice at the Ita- 
lian Opera the other evening, that in some of its tones was not unlike the tearing of a 
strong rag. It reminded a most fair lady of an anecdote derived from the lips of one of our 
prominent religious journalists, which we think is worth preserving and perpetuating 
Being at a social party, when a young man, he was vehemently called upon by the mem- 
bers to sing a song. He replied that he would first tell them a story, and that then, if they 
still persisted in their demand, he would endeavor to execute a song. When a boy, well 
in his teens, he took lessons in singing; and one Sabbath morning he went up into his fa- 
ther’s garret, as had been his custom, to practice all alone by himself. While ‘in full ery’ 
he was suddenly sent for by ‘ the old gentleman.’ ‘This is pretty conduct!’ exclaimed his 
father ; ‘pretty employment, for the son of pious parents, to be sawing boards in the garret 
on a Sunday morning, loud enough to be heard by all the neighbors! Sit down, Sir, and 
take your book.’ Our contemporary was unanimously excused from singing the proposed 
song. ‘There was a species of strong ‘ presumptive evidence’ against him. - - - HERE 
is one of your sort of men now (we have known him long and well) who knows ‘ how 
to observe’ quite as well as Miss Martineau; and who, as Sir WaLTER Scort says 
of himself, never met the humblest individual in the corner of a stage-coach, from whom 
he did not gather something to assist him in the delineation of character, or that was other- 
wise worthy of remembrance: ‘In the course of my travels, experience has taught me 
many things not to be found in the guide-books, and I doubt if the knowledge ever could 
have been acquired, but that I have made it a rule to hear all things, see all things, pa- 
tiently talk with every body about every thing; mingle unreservedly with the masses, and 
melt into the common sympathies of the people ; becoming one of them ; participating in 
their hopes and fears; discoursing of crops, prices, floods, droughts, rail-roads, steam-en- 
gines, politics, religion — no, not religion; no good comes of talking to travellers on that 
theme. In short, I have discovered that your true philosophical traveller when he goes 
abroad unbuttons his pride, doffs his dignity, and quietly puts ‘ego’ to bed. In this spirit 
your true student studies character. Pride, arrogance, vanity, are uncomfortable ‘compagnons 
du voyage,’ and should be left behind. Let your heart be ‘ filled wi’ boundless love ;’ and let 
yourself down, or elevate yourself up, as the case may be, tothe level of those whom you 
encounter. It was in this temper, and in this mood, that I stumbled on a character the 
other evening on board a steam-boat, which presented some traits that I thought rather 
original and unique. I daguerreotyped him on the spot. I had just finished supper, and 
was quietly enjoying my cigar on the deck, when I heard an individual declaiming in a 
loud tone of voice to some two or three attentive listeners, (but evidently intended for the 
benefit of whomsoever it might concern,) on pathology. Being as it were thus invited, I 
also became a listener to something like the following: ‘ There itis now! Well, some 
people talk about seated fevers. I don’t know any thing about seated fevers; there aint no 
such thing as seated fever. A musquitoe-bite is a fever; cure the bite, and the fever leaves 
you. So with a bile — just the same thing ; their aint no such thing, I tell you, as seated 
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fever. The fact is, your regular doctor practizes-according to books. I practize according 
to common sense. Now there was Dr. Ruaca, of our village, the Sampson of the Materier- 
Medicker. Well, he treats fevers according to the books ; consequence is I get all the patients : 
and he says to me one day, says he, ‘ why,’ says he, ‘ how is it, you get all the fever-cases 2’ 
And I told him exactly how it was; and it is so.’ ‘ Well, Doctor, interrupted one of the 
listeners, ‘ How do you treat fevers?’ ‘ Well, there it is, you see ; you ask me how I treat 
fevers! If you had asked me when | first commenced practizing I could ha’ told you; 
cant tell you now. I treat cases just as I find ’em,according to commonsense. And there 
it is: now there was Mrs. ScutrLe; she was taken sick; all the folks said she had the 
consumption ; had two doctors to her; did n’t do her a single mossel 0’ good. They sent 
for me. Well, as I went into the house, I see a lot 0’ tanzy and a flock of chickens by the 
door: felt her pulse: says I, ‘ Mrs. Scurrie, you aint no more got the consumption than 
I’ve got it. Two weeks, an’ I curedher!’ ‘ Well, doctor, how did you cure her?’ ‘ How 
did Ieure her? Thereitis,ag’in! I told you Isee a lot of tanzy and a flock of chickens 
growing atthe door. I gi’n her some of the tanzy and a fresh-laid egg — brought her right 
up. It’s kill or cure with me! In fact, 1 call myself an officer. My saddle-bags is my 
soldiers, and my disease my inimy. I rush at him; and ’ither he or me has got to conquer. 
I never give in!’ My cigar was out; and while lighting another, the doctor vanished ; 
possibly hastened by the influence of one of his own prescriptions.’ - - - We do not quite 
like the ‘ Reflections on the New-Year.’ The tone of monition, of warning, would have 
reached the heart with more effect, were it separated from a certain spirit of despondency, 
of foreboding, which would ‘sadden but not soothe.’ It is true, that various fortunes are 
the lotof men ; true, that chance and change come to all; true, that our possessions may 
‘ fleet like morning clouds away.’ All earthly comforts, says the quaint and pensive 


GEORGE WITHER, 
‘ Att earthly comforts vanish thus; 

So little hold of them have we, 

That we from them, or they from us, 
May ina moment ravished be: 

Yet we are neither just nor wise, 

If present mercies we despise ; 

Or mind not how there may be made 

A thankful use of what we had.’ 


THE annual festival of the patron-Saint of the KnicKERBOCKERS was held at the City- 
Hotel on the sixth ultimo. It was a glorious feast, and did honor to Saint Nicuowas and 
his noble devotees. We have looked, until a late hour, for the published proceedings, with 
the view of transferring to our pages some of the brief and felicitous speeches which we 
heard with so much delight. Of these hereafter. The dinner and all its accessories were 
such as reflected the highest credit upon the stewards and their stewards. - - - THE re- 
marks which we have ventured on two or three occasions to make, touching Law and Law- 
yers, have brought us many pleasant communicatigns, one of which will be found in pre- 
ceding pages. We do not know that we have laughed more heartily, however, at any one 
of them, than at the one in which we find an anecdote to this effect: A young lawyer who 
had been making an elaborate plea in an important civil case, before a jury whom he had 
over and over again complimented for their excellent ‘ understanding’ and remarkable ‘ in- 
telligence,’ was about leaving the case in their hands, when it occurred to him to ask 
whether there was any point of law, or any legal term, upon which they desired informa- 
tion. One of the jurors, who had apparently been the most attentive man of the entire 
twelve, replied, that ‘he b’lieved he understood it all, except one thing: he’d like to know, 
since hed been asked, what was the meanin’ of them words, ‘ defendant’ and ‘ plaintiff ?’ 
That was all that bothered him. Here was a hopeful chance for a verdict, wasn’t 
there? - - -* Some young person has sent us a long string of verses on an old cow, 
‘about to leave for the first time the paternal roof.’ It strikes us that they may be inten- 
ded as a burlesque upon the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s lines, ‘The Arab’s Adieu to his Horse:’ 


*My brindled one! my brindled one! thou standest silent by, 
Looking intent upon the ground, while tears are in thine eye; 
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Look not so hard upon that hay, mind not the open door, 

Nor seek to reach the Indian corn, that lies upon the floor: 
Strike not the ground with unshod hoof, nor kick at vacancy ; 
Kick not so hard I pr'ithee now, perchance thou may’st hit me ; 
The stranger soon will hoid the pail, to strip thee of thy milk! 
Farewell ! but oh! behave thyself, or thou may’st ‘ feel the silk.’ 


‘ Farewell! those free untired feet full many a mile may roam, 

Before thou ’It reach the stranger’s barn, now destined for thy home; 

Some other hand, less free than mine, will deal the hay to thee, 

Thou'lt be abused by many hands, by none caressed as me ; 

The morning sun will rise the same, and shed his light around, 

But in thy old place at our barn no more wilt thou be found: 

Night in her certain round will come, and darken all the earth, 

But wo is me! no more wilt thou be seen in thy old berth!’ 
We may not be considered as acting a kindly part by our young friend, in giving even this 
sample of his poetical genius; but we desired to record an instance of ‘ disinterested aflec- 
tion.” The young man loves that cow. - - - Wuart shall we say of the ‘red thieves’ 
who steal our thunder, and claim it astheirown? Ned Buntiing’s ‘ Running the Block- 
ade’ is still ‘ running,’ to be glorified by the press, yet no mention is made of its paternity. 
From the distant west, we are informed by the journals, in advance, what a brilliant poem 
Mr. BippLe has written for the ‘ Mirror’ weekly ; the same ‘ brilliant poem’ having been 
written‘by Mr. Brop.e for the KNICKERBOCKER, years ago, and set up for its pages from his 
Ms., now lying before us. ‘The poem is also included in the ‘ Ollapodiana’ Papers of the late 
Wituis GayLorp CuarkK, recently published. The new ‘ Native American Magazine’ 
makes up an entire article from certain ancient ‘ Gossip’ of ours, but gives no intimation of 
its source. There are at least half a dozen other and kindred instances of ‘ modern con- 
veyancing’ which we might mention. ‘ Fair play!’ fellow-laborers, momthly, weekly, and 
diurnal. - - - THere can be little doubt, we think, that the following, although it ap- 
pears undera new signature in the ‘Sunday Mercury,’ is from the pen of that edifying lay- 
preacher, Brother ‘ Dow, Jr.’ We submit it: ‘ THanKsGIvINe ‘aint what it used to was,” 
when we were a little shaver, sprouting up out of our boots among the green hills of Ver- 
mont — not by a long chalk. Then we used to get up early, wash our face, eat our baked 
potatoes, mount a clean apron, bedeck our neck with a snow-white ruffle, cock the brim 
of our new felt hat up behind, encase our hands ina nice pair of speckled woollen mittens, 
take our skates and locomote away to a strong patch of smooth ice, and there amuse our- 
self till hunger drove us home ; sure to do it always in time, and in first-rate condition ; to 
partake largely of the old-fashioned dinner, that the very thought of now makes us wish 
that we could turn back and grow the other way ; grow down, grow young, till we became 
a boy again in brown sattinets, with two rows of bright buttons over each shoulder and one 
down our back ; seated, with our boots dangling round the chair-legs, at the same old table, 
stuffing our jacket with the good things that used to was; just what we can’t now, and it is 
so long ago that we can hardly recollect what they were ; but we can recollect that toward 
the last we used to let go the middle buttons on our jacket; delightful sensation to think of 
now, when we can’t get a decent meal without forking over the equivalent in good hard- 
ware currency. Even after we had grown out of our boyish suits, and had shoved our 
spindle shanks into manly habiliments, far away from our ‘ boyhood’s home,’ we had kind 
friends that used to send us parcels of thanksgiving good things; but that has all passed. 
Well do we recollect the last present of holiday luxuries; a sugar-box packed full, by a fair 
hand too, and transmitted many scores of miles: the eatables were all spoiled, but we were 
not the less grateful: in the box, too, was a smooth sheet of foolscap covered with kind 
words and wishes; holiday greetings, such as we have not forgotten, and never can forget, 
so long as we have a thanksgiving dinner to eat, or a proclamation to read. How stands 
the account now? No dinner to eat at home — no home to eat a dinner at; no friends to 
send us a portion of their dinners ; they ’ve all stepped out, or forgotten us. Well, who 
cares? We get up a thanksgiving dinner on our own hook every year: if the governor 
fails to issue a proclamation, we do it ourself, and do it well; get an old copy, and putty it 
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up to suit the occasion, and then, true to the teachings of other days, we live up to it like 
old times.’ There are numerous little touches of a true pencil in this rambling reminis- 
cence. - - - ‘ Tuomas Aquinas’ should see the propriety, we think, of suppressing for the 
present his remarks upon ‘ Clerical Absolution.’ His allusions could not at this moment be 
mistaken, and he will himself admit that they would be far more applicable after a decision 
shall have been had upon important questions still pending. We cannot but agree with 
him, (assuming his grounds established,) that the specious exterior of such a prelate as he 
has either fancied or described, ts ‘a mockery on true virtue, an imposition on the good 
sense of the world, and an insult to the life of Curist and the morality of his gospel. No 
one will hesitate to admit that such a man may be aptly compared to a mountain remarka- 
ble for sterility and elevation, which encumbers the earth with its pressure, while it chills 
all around with its shade.’ - - - Our contemporary of the Commercial Advertiser daily 
journal had some pertinent and pungent remarks the other day, touching the number and 
character of the pictures which are often exposed for sale to pseudo-amateurs in the metro- 
polis — the nouveau riche, in most instances, who must afiect a taste for vertu, though they 
have it not — as undoubted productions of the old masters. A writer in one of the English 
magazines lets us into the secret of old picture-making. It is called ‘ doctoring’ by the re- 
novators. ‘T'o ‘doctor’ a picture is to ‘do the ancient gaff;’ to make the production of to- 
day wear the respectable and seductive garb of two centuries back. While the visitor is 
at the renovator’s apartment, he transforms a picture of Saint PETER into a ‘ Smuggler on 
the Lookout!’ He paints out the halo of glory around the Saint’s head and the wards of 
the key in his hand, then puts him on a red cap; ‘and you have a bandit on the look-out, 
the key being converted by the alteration into a pistol; a decidedly more saleable article, 
and one upon which you may affix a more profitable name. It’s a SaLvator Kosa now!’ 
Calling upon him on another occasion, he finds him engrossed in ‘doing a Cuyp.’ An imi- 
tation or copy of that master was placed upon the easel, representing two or three cows in 
repose on the bank of a river ; a distant village church on a low horizon; and a Dutch ves- 
sel nearing the foreground; with a due proportion of illumination from the glances of the 
departing sun. Having slightly oiled and wiped the young Cuyp, the ‘ renovator’ proceeds 
to rub the sky and distance over with a dingy mixture of myguelp, ivory-black and Naples 
yellow ; avoiding the foreground, which he serves in the same way, save that his prepa- 
ration is less muddy and opaque, for the transparency of near objects. ‘Having done this 
he proceeded to rub the dirt into the interstices of the piciure, producing a kind of granu- 
lated texture, the apparent effect of age.’ The visitor is astounded at the sudden metamor- 
phose, (in which by the way the old frame has been made to partake) which in ten minutes 
is apparent in a newly-painted work ; a senile visage stamped as it were instantaneously 
upon an unfurrowed infant. ‘1 suppose you never once thought, says the renovator, of 
making a calculation as to how many accredited pictures by different masters there are in 
the various public and private collections? Now as to Cuyp, for instance, he must have 
been harder worked than a West-India slave, to“have produced one half that bear his 
name. And yet every purchaser hugs himself upon having one of the right sort. Sosoon 
as he gets it, it becomes his pet; he sees it all beautiful: peculiarities regarded by his 
neighbors as objectionable, his self-devotion glozes into symbols of excellence ; and that’s 
where it is; only half the cheat is perpetrated for him; the remainder he does for him- 
self.’ - - - Yes, friend ‘C.,’ the fied objects in nature, once seen in fellowship with 
those who have gone before us to ‘a better country,’ are mementos which are ‘ pleasant 
though mournful to the soul.’ But the changeful scenes of earth bring with them, we can- 
not tell how or why, more unmixed emotions: 


‘ Tux clouds and sunbeams o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonde? silent sky 
No vestige where they flew :’ 
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and equally flitting and evanescent are the memories which come up from the chambers of 
the past, of golden sunsets and the ‘ pomp of morning in the East.’ - - - It is quite cer- 
tain, we conceive, from whatever cause the fact may arise, that there is a better feeling 
springing up in Great-Britain toward the lower classes. The last London Quarterly, in a 
review of a book written by an imprisoned radical, speaking of the higher (we should 
rather say upper) ranks, observes: ‘ Let them see and consider in what aspects they are 
regarded by thousands upon thousands of their fellow-countrymen; and, granting that 
these aspects are distorted, ask deliberately whether there is no remedy within their own 
power for what they must feel to be about the worst mischief that could befall a nation ; 
the habitual misunderstanding and misappreciation of certain comparatively fortunate or- 
ders of society by those less fortunate but infinitely more numerous, and including a great 
and rapidly increasing proportion of not merely vigorous natural talent, but talent cultivated 
and directed in a degree and a manner of which former generations could scarcely have 
anticipated the possibility.’ This conviction will from time to time, and in a sort of geo- 
metrical progression, be forced upon the privileged classes in England ; until at length it 
may come to pass (Gop speed the day !) when they will blush to 


‘link their pleasure or their pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing that lives.’ 


‘ Modern Translations’ is under advisement. Some of the errors exposed the two espe- 
cially from Jean Pavut) do not strike us as so ‘laughable’ as they are stupid. In a late 
French translation of Mutron’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Hail! horrors, hail!’ is rendered thus: 
« Comment vous portez-vous, les horreurs ? comment vous portez-vous ?? That is, ‘ How d’ ye 
do, horrors? how d’ye do?’ - - + Here is a pleasant story from WaLPoLe’s correspon- 
dence. It seduced us into a hearty laugh when we were very dull and far from cheerful. 
Perhaps it may have a similar effect upon some temporarily lugubrious reader: 


‘I must add a curious story, which I believe will surprise your Italian surgeons as much as it has 
amazed the faculty here. A sailor who had broken his leg was advised to communicate his case to 
the Royal Society. The account he gave was, that having fallen from the top of the mast and frac- 
tured his leg, he had dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in three days was able to walk 
as well as before the accident. The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no such efficacious 
qualities were known in tar, and still less in oakum; nor was a poor sailor to be credited on his own 
bare assertion of so wonderful acure. The society very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and, 
I suppose the corroboration of evidence. Many doubted whether the leg had been really broken. 
That part of the story had been amply verified. Still it was difficult to believe that the man had 
made use of no other applications than tar and oakum; and how they should cure a broken leg in 
three days, even if they could cure it at all, was a matter of the utmost wonder. Several letters passed 
between the society and the patient, who persevered in the most solemn asseverations of having used 
no other remedies, and it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. It is a little uncha- 
ritable, but I fear there are surgeons who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and expense ; 
but, on the other hand, you will be charmed with the plain, honest simplicity of the sai'or. In a post- 
script to his last letter he added these words: ‘I forgot to tell your honors that the leg was a wooden 
one.’ 






Tne facts recorded in this passage from a notice of Judge Haursurton’s last work, in 
a late English Review, are not less creditable to the several countries named, than to the 
distinguished functionaries who represent them: ‘In Europe, even the talent evinced in 
able journalism is often the first step to the highest niche in the temple of power and 
fame. If we turn our eyes to France, we see GuizoT, CHATEAUBRIAND, THIERS, ARAGO, 
BERANGER, ETIENNE, Mauacuin, ODILLON Barrort, and many more; in Germany, Hum- 
BOLDT, SCHLEGEL, GENTZ, SaviGny ; in short, in every country the path to preferment 
opened by the cultivation of letters. Who is the ambassador from Russia? A man who 
has risen by his pen. Who from Sweden? The historian of British India. Who from 
Prussia? A professor. Who from Belgium? A man who has risen by literature. Who 
from France? An author and an historian. Who from America? An author and pro- 
fessor.” - - » WELL, reader, the first number of our T'wenty-fifth Volume is before you. 
How does it strike you? Make your favorite contributors welcome; the admirable 
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94 Editor’s Table. 










‘ Grandfather,’ the contemplative, thoughtful ‘Sv. Lecer,’ ‘and the lave.” We shall not 
promise too much for the future; but ‘ you shall see what you shall see :’ 






‘Ir is not the thing for us, we know it, 
To crack our own trumpet up, and blow it, 
But — it’s the best, and time will show it,’ 















if it hasn’t already. - - - Tue following, among other communications, are received. 
We regret that some of them arrived too late for insertion inthe present number: ‘ Papers 
from the Russian of Karamsin,’ and from the German; ‘ The Stage, considered as a Moral 
Institution ;’ ‘ The Twinkle Papers ;’ ‘ Protection to American Authorship ;’ poetical arti- 
cles by ‘G. H. H.;’ ‘ Necessity for a National Literature,’ etc. - - - Messrs. BurGEss, 
STRINGER AND CoMPANY, to whose flourishing and enterprising establishment the public 
are indebted for numerous works, alike reasonable in price and valuable in kind, have 
commenced the publication of a fac-simile edition of the ‘ London Lancet,’ with all its en- 
gravings, wood-cuts, etc. This medical journal is known to be the very first of its class 
in England, and to contain a complete monthly compendium of the current medical expe- 
rience and medical literature of the British metropolis, and indeed of Great-Britain at 










large. Its writers, in every department, are eminent practitioners in the particular branch 
to which each is devoted ; and new departmenis are frequently made, and supplied, with- 
out regard to expense. ‘The ‘ Lancet’ is deemed a ‘ Medical Vade Mecum,’ and its sale in 
this country will be enormous, The same publishers have expanded upon their ample 
counters all the English and American ‘annuals,’ ‘ keepsakes,’ ‘ presents,’ ‘ gift-books,’ 
every thing ‘ presentable,’ in short, for man, woman, or child, in this gay season. ‘Itisa 
sight tosee!’ - - - THe anecdote of Jarvis, the painter, recorded in our last number, 






















has reminded a correspondent of another, which is equally felicitous, and somewhat kin- 
dred in character. He was one day engaged in painting the Bishop of Virginia ; and during 
the progress of ‘ the sitting,’ the venerable prelate began to remonstrate with him upon the 
dissipated courses into which he had fallen. Jarvis made no reply; but dropping his 
pencil from the forehead of his portrait to the lower part of the face, he said, with a slight 
motion to his reverend sitter, ‘Just shut your mouth, Bishop!’ By painting upon that fea- 
ture, he averted the admonition of the divine, and presently ‘ changed the subject.’ Apro- 
pos of Jarvis: is it generally known that he has a son in this city, an artist of great skill, 
a pupil of Ais pupil’s, Henry Inman, who inherits his father’s genius without its too com- 
mon attendant? Mr. Jarvis, Jr. executes pictures of children, especially, that seem trans- 
fers of actual flesh and blood to the canvass, - - - ‘Boyd’s City Express, let us thank- 
fully say, is one of the most complete accommodations of its class to be found in town. 
Its ramifications embrace the most distant parts of the metropolis, its deliveries are frequent 
and prompt, and every thing which enterprise and care can do to render the system per- 
fect is cheerfully performed. Mr. Boyp deserves all the success which has attended his 
experiment. - - - Mr. 8S. N. Dickinson, the eminent Boston printer, has issued the tenth 
volume of his ‘ Boston Almanac’ for the present year. It fully sustains the high reputation 
which it had previously acquired. The table of ‘ Local and General Events for the Year’ 
is very full and well selected ; there is a new and costly map of the city of Boston; a care- 
fully-prepared Business Directory ; anda complete list of the newspapers of New-England, 
of which, by the way,she may well be proud. The calendar is by Prof. Przrce, of Cam- 
bridge, who supplies the same department in the well-known ‘ American Almanac.’ AI- 
together, the ‘ Boston Almanac’ leaves little to be desired, in a work of its kind. The two 
engraved business-cards of the worthy publisher, which line the insides of the cover, are 
beautifully designed and admirably executed. - - - Notices of Mr. Lyman Cosp’s 
Reader, GREELEY’s Address, DunNiIGAN’s superb Douay Bible, ScHooLcraFt’s ‘ Onéota,’ 
American Works Abroad, Publications of Messrs. AprpLETON, and of the Messrs. HarPErs, 
were in type for the present, and are in type for our next issue. 
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